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WHAT’S INSIDE 
A GHOST? 


Rue Morgue founder Rodrigo Gudino takes us on a personal 
journey: how he oreated Rue Morgue Cinema’s flagship 
feature film, The Last Will and Testament of Rosalind Leigh. 
PLUS: An Interview with star Aaron Poole, and FX artist Anthony 
Scott Bums on bringing the film’s mysterious creature to life, 
by RODRIGO GUDINO and ALISON LANG 
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Claire Bloom, co-star of The Haunting, helps us 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of what may be 
cinema's greatest ghost story. 

by COLIN MCCRACKEN, illustration by JUSTIN ERICKSON 
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Insidious director James Wan and star Patrick Wilson once again 
channel the spirit of old-school studio horror with The Conjuring. 
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is fragile" - 1 find that tagline for The Last Willajid Testament of Rosalind /.e/jr/i particularly 
intriguing this issue... 

Y’see, this one presented us wrth a conundrum in terms of how we cover this first feature from 
H Rue Morgue president Rodrigo Gudifio. You, the reader, puts faith in us to deliver a cover story 
that's the best choice for the RM audience first and foremost, not something dictated by advertisers, 
or simply self-promotion. The last thing we want to do is abuse that trust. 

That said. Rue Morgue Cinema's first feature is huge for our little company-a thoughtful, original indie 
film that represents the spirit of the magazine, has an unusual cast and crew, and presents us with an op- 
portunity to explore the genre in away that we haven't done before. More importantly, though, at conventions 
and online you guys have asked us for more on the film. The inferestand support have been overwhelming 
and very much appreciated. 

Our solution was to break our usual Q&A interview style to have Rodrigo simply tell the story of how and 
why he made Rosalind Leigh, to flesh it out with some sidebars penned by a writer who doesn't know him 
at all, and then put it within the context of other ghost stories - the SO-year-old The Haunting, which was 
an influence; The Conjuring, a brand-new ghost story; and a travel piece on a place where the locals believe 
in communicating with the dead - in order to draw some intriguing parallels. The result, we hope, casts 
light on Rue Morgue Cinema and its founder, the world of indie horrorfilmmaklng,the ghost movie subgenre 
in general and perhaps the ways in which we all think about an afterlife. We hope we haven't shaken your 
faith in us, but strengthened your belief in finding new avenues for the ongoing exploration of the genre. E;fodyeiu-nii 
That tagline also got me thinking about how, in real life, faith is actually very strong in people, and that’s 
something that horror movies are adept at exploiting. Two of the best examples of this are in the odginal purunpciirilil 
The Haunting anti The /rmocertfs-myfavourife classic ghostfilms- which skillfully manipulate our innate 
human ability for pattern recognition. Michael Shermer, Editor-in-Chief of Skepficmagazine and the founder 
of The Skeptics Society has done a couple of TED Talks (TED Talks are auditorium speeches that take place 
around the worid about Technology, Entertainment and Design -free to watch atted.com) called Why People 
Believe Weird Things and The Pattern Behind Self-Deception, which examine how pattern recognition - 
a.k.a. pareidolia - works. As he says, "We're programmed to see faces by evolubon, faces are important I CmUlBUTORS I 

tor US socially." (Rorschach inkblot tests also exploit this trait.) LYLE BLACKBURN t^T ' cThANCE LANCE " 

Basically, our ancestors who were better at finding patterns, such as immediately recognizing the faces JOHNW BOWEN ALISON LANG 

of friends or foes, were evolutionarily more successful and passed along their genes, so we’re hardwired PMIL BROWN ANDREW LEE 

to seek and interpretfaces.We want to see faces and we want them to have meaning. We have strong faith JAMES BURRELL COLIN MCCRACKEN 

in this - enough that you could say we need to believe. PEDRO CABEZUELO W. BRlCE MCVICAR , 

Back to The Haunting; one of the scariest scenes in the film has protagonist Nell staring at the bedroom CORUPE DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 

wall at night before realizing that something has been gripping her hand. Leading up to this moment, director , 

Robert Wise brilliantly lets us do the work by training his camera on the wall moulding, where some slight SCOTT FEINBLATT JASON PICHONSKY 

manipulations to the pattern suggest a sinister face taking form (see for yourself above). Enhancing things JAYFOSGITT KATVON PIRE 

with eerie lighfng and soundtrack, he cuts back and forth between Nell's horrified face and the wall, which THE GORE-MET GARY PULUN 

seems to be increasingly more malevolent. Thank pareidolia for what appears to be some absolutely hideous MARK R. HASAN JESSASOBCZUK 

manifestation. KIEL HUME CHARLOTTE STEAR 

Things work differently - but no less effectively - in The lnnocents.Tt\e scene that freaks me way, way pa^ K^DOUNAR ’ T^Zi^MERM^'^*^ 

out has Deborah Kerr's character spotting a woman in black standing in the reeds of a pond. This time, UiSA LADOUCEUR 

we're not given a pattern to find a face in,buf afacefhat we can’t quite make ouf.We're denied that facial • 

recognition regulred to B.aioate the ligure standing betore ns. Again, briiiiant tilmmaking on the part of di- ^ 

rector Jack Clayton; he simply placed the camera in a sweet spot where our mind struggles to properly Rahn Brothers. 

complete this pattern recogntb'on but cannot, which leads to feelings of the uncanny. L L i I L I LiL. 

r RUE MORGUE «135 IS deOicated to lam Banks. Rl.P 

There are other facial recognition tricks too, of course, such as obscuring the face with long hair (J- 
horror), giving the house itself a face (TheAm/fK/yJ/eWorro/), or making an inanimate face -such as one on COVIlilllILKSI WILL AND lISIAMtlll 
a statue - move or change its look (Exorc/sf//fl. That last one also happens in The Last Will and Testament OF RgSAllllll LEIGH 

ot Rosalind Leigh, but I won't elaborate to avoid spoilers. Design by Justin Enckson. 

Anyone can film a scary-looking face, but it's something else entirely to mess with an audience on a cog- ~■■l^■f■[r i ^'^rfr^-t rn-Tm ll ■ ' , i ■■ -ri-irn--"*i‘nt-fi 
nitave level. For that, it takes a true master of the genre. ["TIi 
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Old lady in window in Insidious. 

JOHN GIBSON 


Tile Changeling, when the wet ball boonces 
down the stairs. 

KATHERINE K. DOYLE 


Nothing beats The Innocents. Nothing. 

ROBERT ROTHSCHILD 


YOU DON'T KNOW how thrilled I was to see your March 
cover story onArthurMachen's 150th birthday. 
The comments from John Carpenter were especially a 
treat. I was disappointed, however, that Lovecraft expert 
S.T. JoshI Is still promoting his belief that Machen was 
antl-natjre and had a "loathing at illicit sex." This Idea 
turns up in Joshi’s book The Weird Tale (stating that 
Machen had a "horror of sex," among other examples), 
as well as his Introductions to the Machen collections 
published by Chaosium. In none of these works does 
JoshI provide any suppoiting evidence, apart from the 
ambiguous “hints" In some of Machen’s weird tales, par- 
ticularly The Great God Pan. If Machen was anti-nature. 


In Burnt Offerings, every time Oliver Reed's 
character would see or think of the chauf- 
feur from his childhood. 

DOUG lyilLLS 


JUST COUNTED HOW MANY movies I’ve seen out of 
@RueMorgue excellent 2Q0 Ait Horror films book = 50. 1 
have a lot of watching to do. 

@SIDAMONGTHEPURE, VIA TWITTER 


CORRECTIONS: 

The title of the new Clive Barker, Mark Miller and Haemi 
Jang comic series featured in RM#1 33 was changed to 
Next Testament after the issue went to print. 

//) RM#1 34 we mispelled Katharine Isabelle 's name in the 
American Mary feature. We apologize for the error. 


What scene in a ghost movie scared the 
bejeezus out of you more than any 
other? 


The damn clown in Poltergeist. 

PEACH YOURGODOESS COOPER 


Ju-On - when that kid opened his mouth 
and a cat screech came out I nearly shit my- 
self. 

JEFF MELO 


TheWaonft/Tg-Eleanorlyinginbed holding 
"Theo’s hand” while seeing the face in the 
moulding on the wall and listening to the 
distant ghostly mumbling, screaming and 
laughter. So much of the movie is incredibly 
eerie! 

JAMIE PELLERIN 


THANK YOU, thank you, thank you for the wonderful arti- 
cle and interview ior American Mary. I've been watching 
the magazine like a hawk since last fall hoping for cover- 
age on it, mostly because Rue Morgue always does such 
a good job, and I find your reviews well thought out and 
assessments honest. The coverage of the new version of 
Maniac in the same issue - well, I don't know if could 
have been any happier unless the magazine had come 
with a bag of cookies shaped like Pinhead's face. 

KATHERINE K. DOYLE - HOUSTON, TEXAS 

BRITISH ISSUE [RM#t33\... REALLY. Sounds to me like 
you're dogging on Hammer. No stories on Amicus... pitiful. 
I was really looking forward to this Issue, since Hammer 
horror was the beginning of my horror education. Ex- 
tremely disappointed. 

TRACEY TICHY, VIA FACEBOOK 

[ The issue was not intended as a comprehensive history 
ofBrtb'sh horrorbut rather a unifying theme. For a cele- 
bration of Hammer, our 100th Issue featured a cover story 
on the company and Christopher Lee. The digital version 
of it is available as a free download. Hope this helps you 
get your fix! -Ed.] 

I GOT MY BRITISH horror movie Issue today. I'm always 
happy to see that white mailing envelope but this one is 
super special. The Wicker Man Is the best movie ever. 
Thanks for being one of the best things in my mailbox! 

SARAH MCWILLIAMS, VIA FACEBOOK 

I'VE SUBSCRIBED to your magazine for almost eight 
years and I intend to remain with you for several more. 
Nevertheless, the movie critics seem Increasingly nega- 
tive. Your magazine should encourage your readers to dis- 
cover new movies and not the opposite. I have a 
suggestion, why not do as the Audio Drome section does 
and put the focus on the products that stand out this 
month? On the good side, let me say that your magazine 
is the best, even with some flaws. 

JIMMY FRANCOEUR - ADDRESS WITHHELD 


anti-sex, or prudish beyond the norm of his time, I would 
like to see some external evidence about his personal be- 
liefs, apart from interpretations of his fiction, which, as 
“weird tales," are open to a great deal of Interpretat'on, 
and were primarily Intended to create atmosphere and 
stir reaction. So far, I haven't found any such evidence ei- 
ther In Machen's autobiographical writing or In Joshl's 
criticism. JoshI himself admits that the suggestions of 
sexual immorality in Machen’s stories were considered 
obscene in his day, which itself provides evidence that 
writing about sexuality at all was problematic. In any case, 
the mere fact that a story contains vaguely transgressive 
sexuality, even depicted as “sinful” or “evil,” is no proof 
that the writer believes sex is Intrinsically evil. Treating 
sexuality as sinful has been a time-honoured tactic en- 
abling artists to deal with transgressive material, and was 
commonly seen in the works of Machen's contempo- 
raries. 

KAREN JOAN KOHOUTEK - FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 

I’M A BIT LATE since I got RM«133 and #134 together, 
but GODDAMN, how many times can I say, "This is the 
greatest issue yeti" I’ve converted (without drugs or 
threats - okay, maybe a little of each) a few friends into 
becoming readers, each of whom said, “This is like Fa- 
mous Monsters for adults!" I’m hoping you’ll do a com- 
bined Ray issue, as in Harryhausen and Bradbury. I've just 
ordered 200 Alternabve Horror Fllmsanii can hardly wait 
to read It. (A Kindle edition would be nice, too.) I can't say 
anything else because the ears of all your writers must 
be burning. Keep up the great work, and I’ll keep reading. 
I can’t help It! 

ROB MORGANBESSER - STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 

[RM#90 has a cover story featuring Ray Harryhausen; 
and Ray Bradbury was featured on the covers of RM#32 
andmm25. Enjoy! -Ed.] 

THANKS FOR COMING to and helping sponsor Texas 
Frightmare Weekend! I was happy to get one of the limited 
edition T-shirts! 

JANUARY JACE, VIA FACEBOOK 


FOLLOW US ON TWITTER AND FACEBOOK Q D 








JACK PIERCE MEMORIAL GALLERY UNVEILED IN LOS ANGELES 


Ilf 


The man behind many of the greatest movie 
monster makeups has been honoured with a 
new gallery that bears his name. The Jack Pierce 
Memorial Gallery for Makeup and Character Arts 
- named after the makeup wizard who designed 
the look of such celebrated Universal monsters 
as Boris Karloff’s Frankenstein's monster and 
Imhotep the Mummy, Lon Chaney Jr.’s Wolf Man 
and Elsa Lanchester’s Bride - was dedicated in 
a ceremony that took place on May 30 in Los An- 
geles. 

Housed inside the LA-based Cinema Makeup 
School (CMS), the gallery showcases both a per- 
manent and rotating exhibition of pieces from 
various special effects houses, veteran makeup 
experts and talented, rising artists. Visitors to the 
exhibit will find busts of Pierce, Karloff as the 
Mummy, and various life-size props of assorted 
creatures, including a werewolf, mermaids and 
a Morlock from 1 960’s The Time Machine. 

"We host sculptures, paintings, photographs, 
film artifacts and, of course, many prosthetic 
makeup pieces," says the school’s creative co- 
ordinator, Nate Cohn. “The common thread is 
that everything is related to cinematic makeup 
and practical effects.” 

The event was marked by a presentation on 
the life and career of Pierce by author and clas- 
sic horror film historian Scott Essman, which in- 
cluded a photo slideshow showing the makeup 
guru at work during his time as Universal’s 
makeup department head, which spanned from 
1928 to 1947. Essman ’s interest in Pierce and 
his work has also led him to write about the 
artist for such publications as Make-Up Artist 
Magazine, as well as to helm a play about him. 
Jack Pierce: The Man Behind the Monsters. As 
influential and popular as Pierce’s creations 
were, however, Essman says the makeup wizard 
himself (who passed away in July 1968) did not 
receive much respect later in life. 

"Pierce wasn’t the first monster makeup artist, 
but he was certainly the most important. Nearly 
all of the monsters and special effects makeup 
0since Pierce’s time owes a homage to his work. 
^ [But] he was almost completely forgotten in the 
years following his heyday. After his run at Uni- 
versal ended, he was somewhat disregarded, so 
* his career ended in B-pictures and television, 
with his last job being the Mr. EtfTV series. Mag- 



azines such as Famous Monsters of Filmland 
kept Pierce’s work alive for a new generation of 
monster kids, but there hadn't been a book or 
DVD documentary dedicated to Pierce when I 
began researching his career and life," 

The school, which offers instruction in every- 
thing from beauty makeup to prosthetics, and 
whose faculty members include such artists as 
Craig Reardon {Poltergeist, The Gate], Mike Spa- 
tola ( Tremors, Terminator 2: Judgment Da/) and 
Joel Harlow {Lord of Illusions, the Pirates of the 
Caribbean films), recently celebrated its 20th an- 
niversary. Cohn says the school created the 
gallery as a means to both inspire students and 
honour an art form that can sometimes be over- 
looked in a production. 

"We wanted to create a place where those 
"below-the-line” artists’ talents get to take cen- 
tre stage, because the work is objectively pretty 
incredible. Jack Pierce is a perfect namesake for 
exactly that reason; in films like Frankenstein 
and The Wolf Man, [he] created truly iconic mon- 
sters - images that have lasting cultural impact 
that’s right up there with anything Walt Disney 



Jack Pierce (top) doing the makeup on The Wolf 
Man, and mermaid sculpts at the gallery. 


made - yet few people know of him outside of 
the makeup and monster fan communities. We 
felt like this was one positive step CMS could 
take toward fixing that.” The Cinema Makeup 
School is located at 3780 Willshire Blvd; the ex- 
hibit is on the second floor. The gallery is open 
to the public during school hours from 8:30 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m., Monday to Friday. 

For more info on the school’s programs visit 
cinemamakeupschool.com 


JAMES BURRELL 




The parish of Barrow Gurney in Somerset, Eng- 
land, isn’t the kind of place you’d expect to go for 
your horror art fix. But the town’s abandoned psy- 
chiatric facility - saved from demolition when it 
was found to be a favourite roosting place for a 
dozen bat species - has become the venue for the 
horror movie tributes ot street artist Jamie Paui 
Scanlon, better known as JPS. Mostly done with 
spray paint and stenciis, his life-sized paintings of 
such horror icons as Freddy Krueger and Jason 
Voorhees haunt the decaying hospital, turning the 
grounds Into a gallery of underground art. 

The Barrow Hospital (somebmes referred to as 
simply Barrow Gurney) was built in 1 934 to resolve 
issues of overcrowding in the nearby City of Bristol 
Mental Hospital. Inibally planned as an expansive 
facility, the building was only half finished when it 
opened to patients in 1939; due to the outbreak of 
World War II the same year, the hospital was never 
completed. 

"Since doing my artworks I’ve been told a lot of 
stories about the place,” says Scanlon. “Some 
were awful, like a nurse hanging herself, and mul- 
tiple suicides otf a nearby bridge. A lot of expeh- 
ments were also rumoured to have taken place 
there. ... Barrow was the perfect setting for horror- 
type work.” 

A report by the BBC the year before the hospi- 
tal’s closure in 2006 called it the dirtiest in the 
country- certainly an awful distnction for a health 
facility, but one that helped prime the canvas for 
Scanlon's creepy art, which also Includes full- 
colour portraits of Pinhead and Chucky painted di- 
rectly onto the hospital’s doors and walls. 

"The place looked creepy as hell and lacked the 
usual amount of tags most abandoned buildings 
bear- it was afresh canvas in my eyes,” explains 
Scanlon, who first visited the structure about seven 
years after it was shut down. Since Barrow Hospi- 
tal is not open to the public, Scanlon’s visits haven’t 
exactly been legal, but so far there have been no 
repercussions. 

“No complaint, no charges,” he says. “I try to put 
things where I think they belong, as neatly as pos- 
sible, but also quickly.” 

Despite the prominence of famous fright figures 
in Scanlon’s work, there’s more to his Barrow Hos- 
pital art than is immediately apparent. He says 
some of the pieces bear a personal message that 
few besides him will ever know - for instance, a 
rendering of Its Pennywise the Clown was meant 
to call out fellow artist Banksy for a good-natured 


street art war - but Scanlon admits that other 
pieces were created “to just plain scare the hell 
out of people. I consider myself a pretty universal 
artist. I like making people laugh with my more hu- 
morous street art pieces, but I guess there's a con- 
sistent dark streak in my work.” 

The artist, who's been drawing since he was four 
years old, dropped out of college to Indulge In 
drugs and alcohol, and wound up homeless. He 
“cleaned up his act” four years ago wtien he 
started creating street art. A long-time slasher fan, 
he feels a special connection to one particular 
boogeyman. 

“My favourite horror icon is Jason Voorhees," 


Scanlon adm'is. “I feel I can kinda relate to him, 
except I drowned In booze as opposed to Crystal 
Lake." 

Of course, to be an artist of any sort is to court 
cribcism, and Scanlon’s work at Barrow Hospital 
has come under fire, with some objecting to what 
they see as Its glib nature. 

“One person said I threw away a golden oppor- 
tunity to highlight mental health. If they were buy- 
ing the paint, I [might have] listened." 

Scanlon is constantly embarking on new proj- 
ects; you can f nd out about them on his Facebook 
page (search “JPS"). 





DARK HORSE TO PURLISH EXPLOITATION FILM-THEMED COMIC ROOK SERIES • 



Dark Horse is set to blur the lines between the 
splash panel and the exploitation tiick with an 
upcoming mini-series caiied Grindhouse: Doors 
Open at Midnight. The eight-issue run, which 
will consist of four 48-page stories, is being 


scripted by Eisner-nominated 
writer Alex de Campi (Smoke, Kat 
& Mouse), who promises, "[It will 
have] kick-ass female heroines, 
shredded clothing, erot'c pie fights, 

[and] a heavy dose of same-sex 
hookups, all of it liberally splat- 
tered with blood, guts and a few 
more esoteric bodily fluids." 

Cover artists will include 
Francesco Francavilla, Dan 
Panosian and hot-rod artist Coop; 
interior art duties fall to Chris Peterson, Simon 
Fraser, Gary Erskine and Federica Manfredi. 

"The way I am writing these, there is a heavy 
dose of John Carpenter, so lots of great one-lin- 
ers and real fist-in-the-air kind of finishes to 
each story," says de Campi. "They’ll gross you 
out, give you the horn (sometimes on the same 
page), make you laugh and scream, and then 
make you clap with glee at the end.” 

The series - out October 2 - will kick off with 
"Bee Vixens From Mars!,” which de Campi calls 
"the alien/sex/perversion one” with a "tinge of 
Mexploitation." The gory tale finds a one-eyed 
Latina deputy fending off a slutty extraterrestrial 
plot to lay eggs in human males. Readers can 



also look forward to a women^in- 
prison yarn, a dark rape-revenge 
tale, and the gloriously titled “Fle^ 
Feast of the Devil Doll,” which pits 
a girl gang against satanic forces. 
De Campi notes that each story will 
feature an unconventional twist. For 
instance, the prison segment takes 
place in space, while the rape story 
Is set in medieval times (a nod to 
Ingmar Bergman’s The Virgin 
Spring). 

If the series sells well, de Campi would love 
to continue it. She has ideas for at least four 
other stories: a blaxploitation riff, a space story 
in the vein of Barbareiia-, a mondo tale (“like 
Cannibai Hoiocaust, but probably way more psy- 
chedelic"); and a straightforward horror number 
about a serial killer, or possibly ghosts. 

Of course, it’s not grindhouse if the floor’s not 
sticky, so readers can expect copious amounts 
of sex and gore. 

"We actually had a lot of pushback from the 
publisher," explains de Campi, "because the first 
issue was too gory and tooraunchy- like there 
is such a thing, right?” 

APRIL SHELLINGS 




ENTRAILS 


^Sightseers director Ben Wheatley will 
release his next feature, A Field In Eng- 
land, via multiple formats simultane- 
ously in the UK. In what has been called 
an unprecedented rollout for a British 
production, the film will be released in 
theatres, on DVD, on freeview TV and on 
VOD, on July 5. Reid, which stars Reece 
Shearsmith (The League of Gentlemeit), 
Michael Smiley (Wheatley's KillUsti and 
Julian Barratt (7/te Mighty Soos/i), is set 
during the English Civil War; Wheatley 
has described it as a psychedelic, his- 
torical drama that is heavily influenced 
by folk horror. Drafthouse Rims has ac- 
quired the North American distdbubon 
rights, but no release date has been an- 
nounced. 


different from what appeared in the final 
game. A statement from Sega to video 
game news website Polygon read, 
“SEGA cannot comment on specifics of 
ongoing litigation, but we are confident 
that the lawsuit Is without merit and we 
wiil defend it vigorously." 



te area by an at 


) Aliens: Colonial Marine: 
subject of a class-action ia 



.) Award-winning visual effects artists 
Aiec Giilis and Tom Woodruff, Jr, co- 
founders of Studio ADI, have launched a 
Kickstarter campaign to finance their 
new creature feature Harbinger Down. 
The film will feature only practical anl- 
matronics and makeup effects in an at- 
tempt to capture the spirit ot sci-fi/horror 
classics such as The Thing. Of the proj- 
ect Gillls said, "Fans of the art of anlma- 
tronlcs and makeup FX know this 
technique is currently overiooked by the 
big studios; I'm hoping the fans will help 
us remedy that by sup- 
porting this labour of 
love." The pair's credits 
include The Monster 
Squad, Tremors and 


ed inare- 
r. The deal 
innes Rim 
Festival and the movie is set to start 
filming in July. 


MONSTRO 


ZARRO 


) Legendary Filipino writer, director and 
producer Eddie Romero died May 28 of 
prostate cancer at the age of 88. Romero 
was named National Artist of the Philip- 
pines in 2003 and achieved cult status 
as a key figure in a host of Philippines- 
based horror and exploitation films. 
Romero was best known for directing 
Beast of Blood, Beast of the Yellow Night 
and Twilight People, a film Quentin 
Tarantino has ctted as inspiration for his 
“grindhouse" homages. 


3 Michael Biehn and 
Jennifer Blanc-Biehn's 
Blanc Biehn Productions 
announced it has entered 
Into an agreement with 
Hackybox Pictures for 
the funding of their latest 


3 Alamo Drafthouse has announced a 
new pair of limited edition signature 
wines inspired by Jonathan Demme's 
1991 adaptation of The Silence of the 
Lambs. "The Cannibal Chianti" will pay 
boozy homage to Hannibal Lecter, while 
“Suit VOurself PInot Griglo" raises a glass 
to the elusive Buffalo Bill. Both wines are 
currenUy available at all Alamo Draft- 
house locations and online at siience- 
ofthelambswines.com. 

CHARLOTTE STEAR 


Bobcat Goldthwait’s new Bigfoot 
movie. Willow Creek, recently pre- 
miered at the Boston Independent 
Him Festival. This is the fourth direc- 
torial effort for the comedian/actor 
turned director. Inspired by Bigfoot 
tales near the real town of Willow 
Creek, California, the plot follows Jim 
and his girlfriend Kelly as they “re- 
trace the steps of Bigfoot re- 
searchers Patterson and Gimlln, who, 
in 1967, recorded the most famous 
film of the legendary monster." Wil- 
low Creek delivers a mix of satire 
and suspense as Jim and Kelly first 
Interview local Bigfoot witnesses, 
then head off into the woods them- 
selves. The result is a movie that, ac- 
cording to the independent Film 
Festival website, "pumps new life 
into the found-footage horror genre." 

A wide reiease date for Willow Creek 
has not been announced, but in the 
meantime, watch for screenings In 
select cities. 

LYLEBLACKBURN 

MORE MONSTRO OIZAORO AT RUE-MOOGUEilDM ' 




GUILLERMO DEL TORO mdCHUCKHQGAN'S 



THE FALL 


A 



"The subtle build oftensiun and 
teimr still peppers every page." 


"Essential reading." 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL COMICS SHOP TO FIND A COMICS SHOP IN YOUR AREA, CALL 1-B88-2664226 
FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO ORDER DIRECT VISIT DARKHORSE.COM OR CALL 1-800-862-0052 
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PENNYWISE 

Aidy Engel {andys-1attoo.com) 

“Pennywise, the clown from Stephen King's It, Is such a cool 
portraltl I just like the style and the design. Especially fascinating 
for me Is the split personality. On one hand, a clown Is someone 
who brings fun Infri your life and makes you laugh. And on the other 
hand, there's Pennywise, whom I would prefer not to meet I tat- 
tooed this portrait at the Stockholm Tattoo Convention two years 
ago. Thanks to my collectors for great requestsl" 

HtvE umi hohuoh m? share it kidi us at: infi]@iii]e-iiioiigi]lcom 


The student who Is knocked unconscious by the fire hose In the school gym during the prom 
scene In 1976's Came was actually knocked out by the pressure during the scene's fiming. 


In the early 20th century, drinking radioactive water was touted to have therapeutic effects; 
the practice wasn't discontinued until the 1930s when a death was linked to Imbibing the 
liquid. 


This May, the frontman of metal band As I Lay Dying was charged with “solicitation of another 
to commit murder” for a hit he was allegedly trying to put out on his estranged wife. 


Fred Baur, the creator of Pringles, had his cremalns placed In a Pringles can after he died. 


Scottish guitarist Les Harvey, who toured his homeland with a variety of bands throughout the 
1960s and early ’70s, survived a fatal car wreck only to be electrocuted by an ungrounded mic 
live onstage In 1972. 


on poles, but Is also said to have spread their 
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WEIRD STATS & MORBID FACT 

s[i^“ 


The Bride (of TTreSr/deofFran/rens/er/tjlstheonly one of Universal Studios’ Classic Monsters 
never to have killed anyone. 

In 1 952, New York City took the Cold War precaution of Issuing dog tags to all students In 
kindergarten through fourth grade, so their bodies would be easy to Identify In the event of an 
attack. 


During the filming of Candyman (1992). Virginia Madsen was hypnotized so that her pupils 
would remain dilated. T was the look the director wanted her character to have when confronted 
by the titular villain. 

A Florida man was charged with first-degree murder earlier this year after he accidentally 
pocket-dialled 91 1 and was heard discussing his part In the crime. 

ParaNorman Is set In the town of Blithe Hollow, which Is a reference to two classic ghost stories: 
Noel Coward’s Blithe Spirit {) 945) and Washington Irving's The Legend of S/eepyWo/tow{1 949). 


Colorado police nabbed a fugitive known as the “funeral bandit" this past March; he’s accused 
of robbing people's homes while they were attending funerals. 


TRICK 'R TREAT 

PERSISTENT PUMPKIN PATCH KID 


DARK NIGHT OF THE SCARECROW 

BUBBA'S BACK IN BURLAP 


THE STRANGERS 
HOMICIDAL HOME INVADER 


FRIDAY THE 13TH,PART2 

HOCKEY SEASON HASN’T STARTED 


THE TOWN THAT DREADED SUNDOWN 
PHANTDM KILLER CDSTUME 


MALEVOLENCE 
BAG TD BASICS 
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n PREDATOR HELMET 

S780 and up 

Travel like an Intergalactic killing 
mactiine with this Predator-inspired nov- 
elty motorcycle helmet The dreadlocked 
lid comes with removable visor and three 
llght-up LEDs to simulate the alien head- 
gear. Upgrades Include a laser-controlled 
aimer, dreadlock spears and battlewear 
graphics but sadly no humans to hunt No 
time to bleed at nlo-moto.ru/en. 


BIGFOOT.THE BASHFUL YETI 
TREE SCULPTURE 


Why waste your time in the woods hop- 
ing for a glimpse of Bigfoot when you can 
have your own sasquatch sightings In 
your garden? Affix this hand-painted resin 
peeker (dimensions: 1 5"W x 1 2"D x 15"H) 
to your favourite tree and watch the 
crypto-hunters gawk! Place a tall order at 
designtoscano.com. 


□ ZOMBIE SLEEP MASK 

S4.53 

Sleep like the dead - well, the 
undead, not the hard-to-wake kind - with 
a rotter-inspired sleep mask that should 
dissuade anyone from disturbing you be- 
fore you're ready to shuffle back into the 
iand of the iiving. Catch some zzzzz’s at 
archiemcphee.com. 



D ZOMBIE WILL 

S19,99 

Even the best-laid apocalypse 
plans go amiss when the dead start rising. 
Set your affalm in order with Walker, Blee- 
dum, and Payne, who’ll record your 
wishes (on customized, bloody docu- 
ments) In the event of your Undeath, and 
deliver it by DeadEx, naturally. The dead 
shall inherit your stuff at 
zombiewllls.com. 










V=BANKENSTEIN 



THE * 

FRANKENSTEfN 


THEORY 



THE LAST EXO’R ,.SM 


“BEWARE: for I am fearless, 
and therefore powerful.” 

Mary Shelley, Fraakcastcin: or. The Modern Prometheus. 
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RUE MORGUE FOUNDER RODRIGO GUDINO TAKES 
US ON A PERSONA! JOURNEY; HOW HE CREATED 
RUE MORGUE CINEMA'S FLAGSHIP FEATUW FILM 

THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
OF ROSALIND LEIGH 


•V KODMOO OJDlfiO 


I LOVE A GREAT GHOST STORY, which is probably why I spent a 
big chunk of my formative years chasing down the cinematic equivalent - 
haunted house movies - on home video. The Amityville Horror, The 
Changeling, Poltergeist and The Shiningmte rotating features in the mid- 
night movie marathon that my friends and I would indulge in on most week- 
ends during those impressionable years. By the time I kicked off Rue 
Morgue, well into my twenties, I'd had the opportunity to revisit a lot of those old 
haunts and dixover new ones - long-haired Japanese ghosts, housebound Span- 
ish spookshows and the "evidence" of paranormal activity in suburban America. 










So when it came time to write my 
first featjre film, yoj cojid say I was 
intimately aware of the sjbgenre. I had 
come to realize that all haunted house 
movies seem to tell the story of what 
happens when a person or persons 
enter a haunted environment- they in- 
teract with things from beyond. It 
seems to me that, fundamentally, ail 
haunted house movies are about this 
interaction. 

This got me thinking in a slightly dif- 
ferent direction: what happens inside a 
haunted house if there is no one there? 
Does the ghost still exist? Can an aban- 
doned house still be haunted? This line 
of thinking made me realize that it is 
far less interesting to consider what’s 
inside a haunted house, and far more 
intriguing to consider what's inside... a 
ghost. 

Summer 2011:1 receive a phone call 
from my producer, Rue Worgoe finan- 
cial controller Marco Pecota, asking me 
if I can have a script ready for Telefilm, 
Canada's national film funding body. 
Budget is iow, concept is everything. I 
pitch him the idea of a guy who spends 
a night in a haunted house. The catch? 

A significant part of the story has no- 
body in it. 

“Wait a second, what do you mean : 
there's nobody in it?" 

One of the things that initially at- : 
tracted me to making the transition : 


from editor of a horror magazine to 
filmmaker was the prospect of explor- 
ing the medium in unusual ways, 
something I had been doing with my 
short films for some years. 1 envision a 
story that is diametrically opposed to 
the fast cut, action-heavy sequences 
currently In vogue. Short and quick is 
what the YouTube age calls tor, 
whereas I decide to draw inspiration 
from the radio dramas popular in the 
1 930s, before television. In that lost art, 
audiences would actively flesh out a 
scene strictly through audio cues that 
lead them to imagine a good deal of 
what is being presented to them. 

Writing around a single character 
who happens to be absent from the 
screenfor muchof the film was also a 
pretty decent way of exploring the sub- 
ject of loneliness and the psychological 
weight that accompanies it, especially 


when if is of a sort that torments : 
human beings as they near the end of , 
their lives. To top it off, I added a shade I 
of religious horror, but not in a demonic : 
sense. In my movie, the religious horror : 
is religion itself. 

Armed with these ideas. Hocked my- : 
self in an office and spent the next 
three weeks writ'ng, trying to stay true 
to the concept and meet the deadline. ' 
I slowly came to realize that a movie ■ 
like this has never quite been done be- 
fore, which on the one hand seems 
challenging and potenb’ally ground- 
breaking, on the other a costly risk and 
a potential failure. 

Here’s what I came up with (no spoil- 
ers): a rather average-looking but emo- 
tionally frayed antiques dealer named . 
Leon inherits a gloomy house from his i 
recently deceased mother Rosalind, . 
and reluctantly goes to assess the 


space and its contents. Upon arnival, he 
learns that his estranged mom had 
been anonymously buying the antiques 
he has sold throughout his career, 
something that unsettles him since he 
hasn't seen her In years. His mixed 
feelings are further compounded by the 
stifling presence of angel statues peer- 
ing from every corner of the house, a 
sign that Rosalind's bizarre religious 
views only became more fanatical to- 
wards the end. 

More than a bit troubled, Leon bunks 
down for the night, but as the evening 
wears on he starts to succumb to a 
progressive sense of unease. There are 
some curious goings on, including a 
strange neighbour who is heard but 
never seen; those ubiquitous statues, 
some of which he believes may have 
begun to move; and something lurking 
in the garden. Soon Leon comes to 
suspect that his mother's spirit may be 
wandering the corridors of the old 
house, trying to communicate with 
him. 

As I said before. I love ghost stories, 
but writing this script made me realize 
how my love for them is roofed in liter- 
ary experience. With the excepb'on of 
maybe Robert Wise's The Haunting 
(which wears its literary influences on 
its sleeve), ghost stories are generally 
more successful - and age better - in 
books. I decide then and there to seize 
this opportunity as a way of experi- 
menting with literary devices in film. I 
polish off the script in three weeks and 
give it a long bookish title to ram home 
its primary influence. 

Three days later, I received a phone 
call. Not one I expected. 

A bit of backtracking is in order: 
when I started writing the script, I knew 
that I needed to find the main location 
because of the way I chose to use the 
camera in a very precise manner and, 
ot course, all this had to be in the script. 
It wasn't long before we found a house 
full of antiques that belonged to a lovely 
woman who lived there with her two 
children. It was one of those perfect lo- 
cations that, as a film maker, you know 
is one of the things that is going to 
make the movie work. 

Thankfully, she was open to the idea 
and we were able to lock the house for 
filming. As one must often do with low- 
budget film projects, I proceeded to 
structure the entire script around that 
location, preplanning what furniture we 
would have to swap out, what rooms 
to use and how to close off other rooms 
so that the story could work best. 
Everything seemed set. 


Fast forward to that pfione call: the ■ 
person on the other end of the line is 
the homeowner, who regrets to in- 
form me that I can no longer shoot in ' 
her hojse! My heart sinks. "Why : 
not?” She is vagoe, apologizes pro- i 
fLsely and hangs jp. i have jjst iost 
the biggest character in my movie 
and I haven't even begun casting! 

Assessing the situation, I figure ^ 
that, best case scenario, I will have to j 
find a new location and rewrite the i 
entire script. Worst case scenario... i 
well, I don’t want to think about that. 

While I discuss with Marco what on 
earth to do. Telefilm calis. They like 
the script, we’ve been greenlit. 

Being as tactful as I can be under 
the circumstances, I re-approach the 
homeowner with a heartfelt letter de- 
scribing my dilemma: I need her 
house! She agrees to meet with me 
and it is then that I realize that she too 
is an artist, one who lives inside her 
creation. I understand tully when she 
telis me that she just doesn’t want to 
be away from itfor any period of time. 
After some discussion she finally | 
agrees to let me shoot in her house 
providing that she and her two kids 
can stay there for the duration of the 
filming. It’s not an ideai situation, 
given the crew of 40 people we have 
to cram into the building, but if that's 
the pnce we need to pay, so be it. 

We commence principle photogra- 
phy in October 2011, and although 
we did have mainly one actor in the 
film, I had five or six on set. including 
the inimitable Juilan Richings (Death 
from Supematurafj. as cult members 
the twin Rahn brothers, and Stephen 
Eric McIntyre (High Life), as a 
preacher. And even though we mainly 
used one location, in reality we had 
over 30 places to film around the city 
for all the shots that happen outside 
ot the house. So this movie, which 
was very contained and written to be 
as effortiess as possibie, became 
quite challenging when things came 
down to it. 

At the centre of it all was the house: 
beautiful, darkly elegant and some- 
what claustrophobic. Standing alone 
in this fantastic setting Is my lead 
actor, Aaron Poole [see right], who un- 
derstood that beneath the surface 
there is a wealth of complexity to 
Leon. But he has a few other hurdles: 
acting alongside a roving camera that 
is only partially focused on his char- 
acter, among them. 

After our first day of shooting I hear 
a rumour going round that, appar- 



ROSAUND LEIGH STAR AARON POOLE TALKS ABOUT 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF STARRING IN A ONE-MAN GHOST STORY 
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HEN AARON POOLE SIGNED 

ontoplaythe lead in TheLastWilianO 


a unique challenge: his character Leon 
is the lone human onscreen for the bulk of the film, with 
only a host of inanimate objects and a CGI monster to 
keep him company. 

An anUques dealer, Leon Is charged with sorting 
through his estranged mother’s possessions after her 
death. Of course, this is no ordinary senior's home laden 
wrth the fuzzy tchotchkes of the aged - Rosalind Leigh’s 
house is a shrine, filled with religious iconography and 
cultlsh imagery. The marble angels, wooden Idols and 
other creepy artifacts in the maternal home occupy as 
much, if not more screen time than Poole himself, with 
director Rodrigo Gudiho’s camera lingering over the omi- 
nous figures with a clinical precision. Add to this a weirdly 
simian, wolflike creature that occasionally appears to 
Leon without warning, and you have a filming environ- 
ment that calls for intense focus and the ability to step 
into an anxious and slightly manic headspace. The 
Toronto-based Poole says he relished the chance to In- 
habit the role. 

"This was completely new for me," he notes. “Up until 
this point I’d really tried to locus on authentic Interaction 
with other humans. The level of interaction required way 
more energy than a slice-of-life drama. I had to react au- 
thentically to a completely fabricated enemy and sustain 
that elaborate fantasy at the same time." 

Poole's resume includes the upcoming thriller The Con- 
spiracy anti the acclaimed 2010 gothic indie Small Town 
Murder Songs. His involvement with Leigh began when 
Gudino and producer Marco Pecota asked him to read a 
draft of the script. Impressed by the film's tone and pac- 
ing, Poole phoned back the next day with an enthusiastic 


endorsement; he was offered the role, his first in the hor- I 
ror genre, on the spot. ("They went balls-out indie with | 
their casting, and I’m thankful tor that," he says.) 

Prior to shooting, Poole worked with Gudino to torm a 
detailed back story for Leon. The script’s minimal dia- 
logue means the viewer Is often looking to the character’s I 
expressions to convey the resonance of his Interactions 
and discoveries, and these moments are key In piecing 
together Leigh's overall narrative. 

"Though the silence In the story and in the house is I 
enigmatic, Leon had to know what every object meant 
to him," says Pooie. "When he bought it when he sold it, 
and how his mom related to the various ornaments; 
when the last time was that he had held said objects... It 
goes on and on." 

Then there’s the issue ot Leon’s crisis of faith - or to I 
be precise, absence ot faith - in the wake of a strict and 
painful childhood linked to his mother’s own religious fa- 
naticism. Poole, who was raised Roman Catholic, says I 
he felt the character needed to resist the lure of religion | 
In order to heal. 

“Leon’s lack of faith Is a direct response to the emo- I 
tional abuse done to him in the past. Gut, personally. I've 
learned that the best approach to a solution always cir- 
cles back around to the same problem. He had to tace | 
his past and literally and tiguratively exorcise the ghosts.” 

After spending an entire film In a dark, creaky house I 
surrounded by the most frightful effigies this side ot The I 
Exorcist, one might think that Poole would be relieved to [ 
take a breather from horror. But. If anything, the experi- 
ence seems to have heightened his enthusiasm. 

“I love the possibilities in the horror genre," Poole as- I 
serfs. “It deals with what makes us afraid, but can, in its 
inception and execution, be utterly fucking feariess." ^ 
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ently, sorre scatfolding collapsed and people were Injured on set It’s news to 
me. It turns out tde accident happened at a zombie movie shooting across the 
city. I can't begin to think of what that would mean if it happened on our set. 

All things told, our shoot is quite uneventful. Day by day, night by night, we 
get through our set ups, at one point cloaking the entire house in fabric so as 
to turn 1^ Insides to the blackest levels of midnight. Time passes slowly and 
yet It all goes toofast and, one crisp day In the first week of November, we fi- 
nally wrap. 

I imagine most people think that once the shooting Is done, the film is just 
about completed. And even though that certainly feels true, anybody who has 
ever made a film knows that post production Is where you really start making 
the movie, or at least, turning all that footage into a watchablefilm. 

I shut myself up In a room, much as I did while writing the script, only this 
time with editor, Duncan Christie. Our task is to cobble the scenes together 
and finesse and polish them Into a presentable cut. 

Slowly, something resembling the script begins to emerge. But we are work- 
ing on a cut that is devoid of a lot of things, special effect and music among 
them. As I said, there Is more than one actor in the movie and one of them is 
an ominous creature which, like a buried memory, is nudged awake by the 
stirrings of a newcomer in the house. 

I am a big fan of old school In-camera effects, so I originally wanted ‘ 

to work with a contortionist to bring this creature to life. But around . 

the time we were in pre-production, I was sent a “fan film” 
from an effects guy named Anthony Scott Burns {see ^ 

p.22), called Tro/r.'Desf/r;y(finditohVouTube).Watchlhg 
what he was able to do with $5000 In a couple of weeks 
blew my mind and, if it weren't for him, I would never ’ 
have considered rendering our weird creature as a 
computer-generated image. 

Much like the house, which I set up as a psy- ^ 
chological landscape that essentially personified 
the relationship between Leon and his mother, our 
creature also had a surreal quality and had to be as 
much a physical menace as a personification of ideas in the 
story. For this Anthony brought a few other talented animators Y 
and artists on board, among them Marcus Alquieres (fresh off * 
of Steven Spielberg’s rheAdventuresofTintin).Toge\her,l\]e 
team realized the look, movement and skin of the creature, / 
down to every hair and fibre, even though most of it would f 
be shrouded in shadow. ' 

The music was tougher still. Throughout the course of the writ- 
ing and filming of Rosalind Leigh, I could never get my head around how it 
should sound. I did what most filmmakers would do; I listened to a lot of music 
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and asked musician triencis and com- : 
posers to send me demos. It was ag- 
gravating, as nothing seemed to gei, : 
only a vague sense that the music . 
had to evoke the feel of the antiques 
that littered the house. I tinally found ^ 
the sound one night while listening to - 
Peter Murphy's Dust, which has an 
exotic, contemporary mood under- 
scored by a brooding melancholy that 
fit perfectly with the feel I was look- 
ing for. 

Looking over the liner notes, I no- 
ticed that Murphy collaborated with 
a Turkish musician named Mercan 
Dede. Although I had never heard of 
him, Dede is a superstar on the inter- 
national world music scene, not to 
mention a DJ in his own right who 
has also contributed to soundtracks 
for Mel Gibson’s The Passion of the 
Chrtsfand Ridley Scott's Kingdom o1 '■ 
Heaven, among others. 

I decided to reach out and, as luck 
would have it, he liked the assembly 
cut enough to agree to write an orig- 
inal score. What he produced was a 
quiet soundtrack centred on wind in- . 
struments, such as the didgeridoo 
and the ney (an Iranian flute), that : 
seemed to literally breathe the film to . 
life. 

And yet even with these hurdles 
overcome, one major component was 
still missing: Rosalind Leigh herself. 
The title character is one of a tew 
people whose presence is heard 
more than seen in the movie, and tor 
this reason I knew that whoever my 
actor was going to be, she had to be . 
able to communicate all the loss, re- . 
gret and loneliness that I had written . 
into the character - with just her 

When I first started thinking ot who 
to cast in the role, I never thought I 
would end up collaborating with ; 
Vanessa Redgrave, who has 
worked with the likes of Ken 
Russell on The Devils and 
was being honoured by the 
Academy Awards before I was 
even born. Butwhile lookingfor 
whom I was to cast I came 
across an interview she did for 
British television, and was 
amazed at all of the life ex- 
perience that crackled in her 


voice. No question, I needed her in 

my movie. Thanks to persistence and 

our casting director, we were able to 

get her the soript and, thankfully ^ 

again, she liked what she read. 

I flew to New York City to meet 
Redgrave at Sound One Studios lo- 
cated in the legendary Brill Building 

(which has been described as "the \ ^ 

most important generator of popular ' 

songs in the Western world" due to 

its long history of recording) for our jf* ' 

Rosalind Leigh sessions. 1 was sup- 
posed to have dinner with her the 
night previous but, due to a miscom- 
munication, never did and so my in- ufcy. 
studio encounter was the first time . 

we formally met. To make matters ' “ * 

worse, she seemed not to be in thi 
best mood that morning. Still, as her 
mic was being set up, we talked qui 
etiy about the script and reviewed 
some 01 mo loolage I had brought lor : 

her to see. Thao It was time lor her : ' 

to delieer the Hoes that open up the *™*' " »»' *“>■ ““ 
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film; in the moments that followed. 


and forth I finally said to her: "Let's 


she eerily translormed hersell Into do It your way and then well do it my 
the frail and troubled woman ol the : how's that sound? " For what- 

scrlpt.lt was an amazing moment. ; dverreasoo.thls seemedto workaod 
She looked at me to see what I ' “’d* i""™"" »" » ">« "= 

thought but I was dumbfounded. I : really began to eollaborale. She must 


had neverhad someone dehyertheir I "o'" » *”"l "de broke into a 

lines so perfectly on the yery Ilrst . d'ord'd asking me more gues- 


tlons and asked to ekperlment with 
"Howaboutwedooheforsafaty?" • the lines. Some things worked ahd 
I ventured others didn't, but it didn't matter be- 

She looked at me over furrowed ; causewewerehayino alotoffon.lt 


brow and Intoned; "A littie piece of 
me dies every time a director tells 
me to do one for safety. If you ^ 
don't like it, we’ii do it again. -' 
Otherwise, iet's move on." ’ 

We moved on. It might 
have gone on like 
this, but ten min- 
utes later we 


World: Rodrigo Gudiho in the studio with Vanessa I 

Relieve, and IDelow) candies and angels factor heavily in the fiim. • 


Leon’s ex-wlfeAnna and doubled as 
a radio announcer, and Mitch 
Markowitz, from the cult television 
show The Hilarious House of Fright- 
enstein, whose unique voice lent it- 
self perfectly to a scene in which a 
voice on a tape hypnotizes Leon. 

Sometime after our first in- 
progress screening, I am toid that 
Teiefiim had seiected Rosalind Leigh 
to inciude in their Perspectives 
Canada showcase at the 65th Annuai 
Cannes Film Festival. I am elated but 
feel the pressure of a looming dead- 
line. 

The film had its unofficial premiere 
in Cannes 2012 where It screened 
before an audience largely made up 
of industry types; distributors, buy- 
ers, film festival people, you name it. 
I am told by fellow filmmakers that 
these people oomprise the worst au- 
diences in the world, since they think 
nothing of texting during screenings 
and also have a tendency to walk out, 
even when they are interested in the 
film . After some deliberation I decide 
to make myself scarce and head to 
the rooftop patio overlooking the 
French Riviera. I learn afterwards 
f that I had one walkout from a 
newspaper writer who was scared. 
I figure it's a good sign. 

But Cannes was just our unofficial 
premiere, because the film was not 
yet finished: there was still the 
matter of a nagging minute of 


i was a profound experience working 
llg ' with her. 

. Back home, while finishing ef- 
feots and music, I was also 
* tasked with hiring more ac- 
' tors, among them Charlotte 

* \ Sullivan, who 

I voiced 
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footage tfiat I 
^ wanted OLt. Back 

home, Duncan and I 
clip the offending material 
and ready Rosalind Leigh for Its 
international film festival tour. 

The festival dates continue In 
the new year, and eventually we 
learn that the film will be re- 
leased In Canada by Anchor Bay 
Entertainment and stateside by 
Image Entertainment. More sig- 
nificantly, our sales company, 
Raven Banner, announces that 
the movie will be among a 
handful of features - along with 
ones by Don Coscarelli (John 
Dies at the Endi, the Soska 
Twins (American Mary) and 
Ryuhel Kitamura (No One Lived) 
- that Cineplex, the mammoth 
multiplex chain, will be show- 
casing In theatres across 
Canada. 

This month. The Last Will and 
Testament of Rosalind Leigh fi- 
nally gets its release. In reviews, 
the film has garnered compar- 
isons to Dan Curtis' Trilogy of 
Terror. John Newland’s Don't Be 
Afraid of the Dark and Richard 
Lang’s Don't Go to Sleep - you 
get the picture. 

At screenings around the 
world I have often remarked 
that the film is best watched 
alone and not with a crowd. The 
reason is that it is a very Intro- 
spective movie that will hope- 
fully put you in the same 
mindset as when you read a 
book, where your Imagination 
Informs a lot of what you expe- 
riencing. As I said at the outset. 
Rue Morgue Cinema's foray into 
feature films runs contrary to 
the tendency to show every- 
thing in full colour and 
dazzle the eyeballs. I 
hope my movie will stim- 
ulate imaginations and 
perhaps tickle the edges 
of your soul. In the end. 

The Last Will and Testg^ 
mentof Rosalind Leigh 
may be more like a 
book and less like a 
conventional motion 
picture, and perhaps 
this is how it is destined 
to be remembered. 

Hope you like it.O 


HOW DO YOU DUILD A TRULY BIZARRE DEASP ROSAUND LEIGH 

EFFEas ARTIST ANTHONY scon BURNS explains 
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S POILEK ALEKT: There’s a creature in The 
Last Wilt and Testament of Rosalind Leigh, and 
while if only makes a few appearances, it’s quite 
likely that its memory will stalk the comers of 
your mind long after the film is over. Credit special effects 
supervisor Anthony Scott Bums who consulted exten- 
sively with director Rodrigo Gudlfio to sculpt the monster 
of his dreams - and our nightmares. 

’’The monster was described to me by Rodrigo quite 
clearly - he knew exactly what he wanted,” says Burns. 
"He saw it all and we just made It live and breathe." 

Burns, had a childhood passion for modei-building that 
led to experiments in tilmmaking, and by age eighteen 
he was directing his own movies. After a stint at MTV 
Canada designing “mostly robots and little characters,” 
he began working on commercials and providing visual 
effects for short films, leading to bigger projects. Prior to 
Rosalind Leigh, he worked as a visual effects artist on 
Tfteiasf£iforc(sr77//-but he’s probably best known for 
his 2011 take trailer Tron.’Desft/ry, a dizzying four-minute 
fan love letter to the original 1982 film set in futuristic 
Toronto. The no-budget short quickly went viral and put 
Burns on the map as a talent to watch. With Rosalind 
Leigh, he says he relished the challenge of working 
within a deceptively simple framework. 

"Less is more, always,” says Burns. “The audience’s 
imagination is much more powerful than my hand on a 
mouse attached to a computer. This has always been the 
case In horror, but now, some people - like Rod - are 
returning to a more old-school method.” 

Burns’ expert tweaks to the primary setting in Rosalind 
Leigh- the creaky, vacant house, crammed with statues 
and icons-do the job 


when it comes to keeping viewers rattled. The meas- 
ured camera work causes your eyes to dart across I 
the screen, wondering: “Did I see a pair of eyes blink, 
or did I just imagine it?” Meanwhile, shadows in the I 
corners of the screen seem to move and stretch of I 
their own accord. For Burns, this process involved a | 
lot of delicate and precise work during shooting. 
Through light reading, measurements and photo- 
graphs, he ensured that each frame worked when it 
came to maximizing the visual effects. The creation | 
of the monster (pictured below) was equally stringent, 
with him providing multiple digital sketches to vet I 
with Gudiho. After a few versions, the director made [ 
his choice and the sketch was sent to visual effects | 
artist Mike A. Mash to finalize. 

"The monster was a challenge because we wanted I 
It to be hyper-realistic,” Burns says. “We didn’t want I 
people to be able to tell that it was a CG creation. The 
anatomy always has to make sense -there has to be | 
skin and bones. Even If you’ve never seen the crea- 
ture before. It has to be something that your brain | 
says can work.” 

One of the thing’s creepiest attributes is its delib- I 
erate, dtabolicai mutability - at various points in the ] 
film, il resembles an emaciated old woman, or a cat, 
or the product of an unholy union between Gollum and | 
a werewolf. Burns says this was all intentional. 

"The film is hallucinatory and so the creature I 
needed to be there supporting this feeling. The animal I 
we built Is there to keep you unsettled, and hopefully | 
it does the job." 9 
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CLAIRE BLOOM, GO-STAR OF 




HELPS US CELEBRATE THE 


SOtn ANMVERSARy OF 



COLIN 


vH So begins Shirley Jackson’s 1959 novel TheHaunt- 
SH ing of Hill House, a modern classic of supernatural flc- 
m tV Indelible effect on the world of 

horror. This powerful source material was adapted Into 
one of the finest ghost stories ever committed to film: 
1963’s rfteWaunf/rtff- a work that Martin Scorsese ranked as number 
one on a 2009 list of his Scariest Horror Films of All Time. 

Its director, Robert Wise {1914-2005), was a product of the studio 
system. He began his career working for RKO Pictures, ascending 
through the ranks from humble beginnings fetching coffee, to film 
porter; eventually he became a sound, narrative and film editor before 


WHAT MAy BE CINEMA’S 
GREATEST GHOST STORB 


Live orGaiuiSM cam con 
tiniue For long to eKist 
saiueiy unioer coniDitioius 
OP aBsoiute reality. 





directing his tirst feature, the 1 944 pe- 
riod drama Mademoiselle Hfl. It was 
during these years that he honed his 
skills as a filmmaker, putting in time on 
some legendary projects. 

Wise worked on Citiien Kane (1 941 ), 
for RkO, receiving an Oscar nomination 
forfilm editing. This boosted his career 
greatly and, by good fortune, he was 
bout to form a significant partnership. In 
1942, Val Lewton was brought on at 
RKO to produce features that would 
capitalize on the trend tor horror and 
psychological thrillers. Wise and Lewton 
worked together on a number of occa- 
sions and, in 1944, Wise directed The 
Curse of the Cat People, his second fea- 
ture and a Lewton production. The fol- 
lowing year, he directed Boris Karloff 
and Bela Lugosi in The Body Snatcher. 

Almost two decades later, Wise’s ca- 
reer had solidified; he helmed the sem- 
inal 1951 sci-fi tale The Day the Earth 
Stood SW/Zand in 1961 made West Side 
Story. It was during the filming of the 
latter that a copy of Jackson's novel 
found its way into his hands. 

“That’s definitely what drew him in,’’ 
affirms Claire Bloom, who wasn’t famil- 
iar with the ghost story before she was 
cast as the clairvoyant, Theo, in The 
Haunting. "It was all absolutely new to 
me. Robert was very intrigued by the 


book, however, and that's what led him 


to make the film." 

In Sergio Leeman’s 1995 book 
Robert Wise on His Films: From Edit- - 
ing Room to Director's Chair, Wise 
told the author, “I was reading one of 
the very scary passages - hackles 
were going up and down my neck - 
when [screenwriter] Nelson Bidding 
burst through the door to ask me a 
question. I literally jumped aboutthree 
feet out of my chair. I said, 'If it can do 
that to me sitting and reading, ft ought, 
to be something I want to make a pic- 
ture out of." 

The Haunting is the tale of Eleanor 
“Nell" Lance (Julie Harris), a timid and 
virginal young woman who has spent 
eleven years caring for her cantanker- 
ous, sickly mother. Following the 
woman’s death (for which she may 
have been partially responsible, 
through Intentional neglect), she finds 
herself with no friends, no suitor and 
no place to live. Receiving a letter 
from Dr. John Markway (Richard 
Johnson), she is invited to stay In the 
infamous Hill House to partake in a 
scientific experiment he’s conducting. 
Eleanor asks her sister if it is possible 
to borrow the car (which she owns in 
part) to make the journey, a request 
that is flatly denied. The next morning, 
Eleanor, In an outburst of uncharac- 


Grounds Creepers: The foreboding Hill House, idockwise from bottom left) Theo (Claire Bloom), Dr. John 
Markway (Richard Johnson), Eleanor (Julie Harris) and Luke (Russ Tamblyn) encounter a statue in the 


terlstic rebellion, takes the vehicle and begins her travels Into the unknown. 

Eleanor displays a childlike innocence, combined with a slightly broken psyche, 
due to years of denigration. She idly fantasizes about the potential new life that 
exists for her. Her arrival Is met with sneers and obstinacy by the groundskeeper 
Mr. Dudley (Valentine Dyall), who reluctantly lets her through the gates with a 
warning of the danger ahead. 

Her anticipation turns to Instantaneous trepidation as she approaches the men- 
acing structure that leers down at her- the towers and windows taking on lifelike 
forms, even in broad daylight. She makes an attemptto set aside her reservations, 
despite being certain that the house is "vile and diseased." 

“There was an atmosphere created by that place,” recalls Bloom. "The 
house was extremely dreadful. It really was. It had a terrible, terrible feeling 
about It.” 

That iconic location was actually Ettington Hall (which was later turned into 
Etfington Park Hotel), located in the village of Ettington, Warwickshire, in the 
UK. MGM would only grant Wise a budget of S1 million, which he objected to. 
After appealing to MGM in London, they agreed to allocate him S1.1 mlillon. 


and so he shipped the production to the 
UK. The storyline and the events con- 
tained wrthin the movie are still, how- 
ever, set In the United Slates (New 
England, to be precise). Lavish, expen- 
sively furnished soundstages were built 
at Borehamwood Studios for the interior 
shots. 

After Nell arrives, we meet the rest of 
the guests. Dr. Markway, an anthropol- 
ogist investigating the paranormal, has 
rented Hill Mouse to find out If It’s 
haunted. The condition is that he's ac- 
companied by the heir to the mansion, 
Luke Sanderson (Russ Tamblyn), a 
young playboy who cannot wait to strip 
the place of Its antiquities and sell It. 





The only other guest is Theodora - no last name 
- who answers to "Theo”ancl has beer Invited due 
to her psychic abilities. 

One of the most groundbreaking aspects of The 
Haunting is that It becomes apparent that Theo - who 
oozes a predatory, sexual energy - is attracted to Nell, 
a taboo storyline for the time. (The film dispensed 
with a subplot from the novel in which Theo leaves 
for Hill House after a spat with her girlfriend.) 

"It was offered to me through my agent, the same 
as any other role, really, but for the time It was quite 
shocking," states Bloom with a playful laugh, "but 
things have changed a great deal, haven't they?” 

The actor Is also quite proud of her character’s look. 

"I suggested Mary Quant, who was a designer of 
young people's clothes at that time, and very stylish,'’ 
she notes, regarding Theo's wardrobe being outfitted 
by the woman responsible for inventing, among other 
things, the mini-skirt "I think that they're wonderful 
[outfits] in the film. They look somewhat dated now, 
because they were so extreme. Especially that zebra 
style coat and hat, but they give a feeling of that pe- 
riod and they were wonderful clothes. That was my 
input into the look of the film." 

Once the players are introduced, they begin to feel 
the effects of the sinister house. Nell, the most recep- 
tive and psychologically defenseless of the group. Is 
an easy target As noises are heard, a cold spot Is felt 
and things move on their own, she begins to crumble. 
On fop of this, Theo, who sees that Nell's affections 
are for Dr. Markway, becomes cruel and playful, using 
her psychic gifts to taunt Nell about her lack of guilt 
over her mother's death, only adding to the fragile 


woman's increasingly detached and unstable mental 
state. 

The Haunting is also famous for its off-camera ten- 
sion, particularly between Harris and her co-stars. 

"It was only the four of us," remembers Bloom of 
the core cast. "That was kind of fun, but, there was 
some tension, because Julie Harris, who Is a marvel- 
lous woman and a wonderful actress, decided to re- 
main in-character for the whole offhe film, I thought, 
'Oh God, she really hates me,’ but in the end, she 
came to the door of my mother’s shop - my mother 
had an antique shop - with the most beautiful Victo- 
rian beaded cushion as a gift, and said, ‘I’m so sorry, 
but that’s the way I work and I really am very fond of 
you.’ I was very touched by that" 

That tension Is core to a film that slowly cranks up 
the unease before descending Info outright terror. The 
arrival of the doctor’s sceptical wife (Lois Maxwell, 
who will forever be known as Miss Moneypenny from 
the James Bond movies) only tweaks an already sim- 
mering atmosphere, as she tempts fate with her de- 
rision towards the house and the apparent haunting. 
As the doctor is clearly interested in paying more at- 
tention to Nell than his spouse, another layer to the 


M THE HOUSE 
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characters is revealed. 

It's the development of these relationships that 
makes The Haunting such a unique film. Whilst the 
term “character study" Is attached to many 
movies In an attempt to give them more depth 
than they necessarily deserve. It Is justifiably 
used in this case. The Haunting transcends 
the limitations of the genre film and becomes 
an amalgamation of Gothic storytelling, ex- 
perimental cinematic artistry and an expertly 
crafted psychological analysis. 

But first and foremost. It’s a terrifying ghost 
story, and 1's not long before every guest in the 
manor Is subjected to some form of psychological 
torment, either at the hands of the alleged spirits 
that roam the corridors, from each other, or by their 
own minds. 

"The thing 1 find the most frightening, to this day, 
when I think of it," says Bloom, "Is when [Julie's] hand 
is out of the covers and she says, 'Who's holding my 
hand?' Absolutely terrifying, it’s just as good as any- 
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thing in The Turn of the Screw, which has frightened me ’ 
my entire life.” 7 

Much of what makes the him so affecting, of course, is 
the atmosphere inside the house, aii of which was created 
on the Borehamwood soundstages. To make the sets feel 
more authentic and ciaustrophobic. Wise had production 
designer Eiiiot Scott and set decorator John Jarvis go to 
great iengths to create beiievabie mansion interiors, includ- 
ing buiiding them with ceiiings, which was unusual. 

‘‘it certainly gave us a feeiing of what being in such a 
house, in such a situation wouid be iike,” affirms Bioom, 
adding that the actors stiii had to imagine other key ele- 
ments. “Of course, we didn't have any of the sound effects 
on set: the waits moving, doois creaking or whatever it may 
have been at the time. That was aii put in much iater. Julie 
and i had to imagine ail of these things, which Robert Wise 
expiained to us in great detaii. He wouid teii us about the 
voices and the movements that were taking piace.” 

Wise wanted to experiment in terms of the way he shot 
the movie, and he approached Panavislon in search of a 
new format of 30mm iens, which he intended to use to 
capture wide, sprawling shots of Hill House's Interiors. He 
was intormed, however, that whilst a new 30mm version 
was in existence, it was not finalized and caused a great 
deal of distortion. This was exactly what the director 
wanted and he Immediately agreed to use it 
He pointed out in Robert Wise on His Rims: From Editing 
Room to Director^ Chair, “I shot the film in Panavision and, 
at that time, there wasn’t any wide-angle lens in anamor- 
phic. ... I wanted to make those hallways look long and dark 
and dank. ...The exterior was a several-hundred-years-old 
manor house out in the country, tt was a pretty horrttying- 
looking thing under certain kinds of lights, and I accentuated 
that byshootingsomeof the exteriors with infra-red film.” 

Wise used an array of visual and audio trickery to en- 
hance the sense of disorientation and bewilderment. 
Layers of sound are placed upon one another, sometimes 
resulting in several characters speaking over each other. 
Shots - by cinematographer Davis Boulon - of long hall- 
ways and grandiose rooms are twisted and malformed, 
creating nightmarish surroundings that captivate the on- 


posure is used to superimpose sinister cherubic faces 
onto threatening staircases. Mirrors are placed in great 
numbers throughout the film to add both depth and at- 
mosphere, becoming a device that suggests that not 
only is there no real escape from Hill Mouse, but that 
there is always someone watching as well. 

Even half a century later, The Haunting retains its 
ability to cause discomfort, unease and fear. The per- 
formances, whilst criticized by some at the time for 
being overly melodramatic, only serve to heighten the 
looming hysteria that pervades the movie. 

“It's really come Into its own as a work of art within 
the genre within the last few decades," says Bloom. “I 
think tt captured the spirit of the literature, of the Gothic 
horror. The screenplay is so stylized. It has a particular 
kind of rhythm, comprised of rather short sentences. 
It's hard to explain, but there’s a particular brevity of 
speech used. You don't need a lot, and it's very rhyth- 
mical and helps to create that dreamlike state. Julie’s 
performance was so beautiful as well.'' 

Certainly The Haunting remains one of the finest 
ghost stories ever adapted for the screen and stands 
alongside Jack Clayton's The innocents (1961, based 
Henry James' The Turn of the Screv/i as an archetypal 
haunted house movie. The strengths of The Haunting 
lie in what you are not shown, as opposed to what you 
see. Boulton's cinematography and Wise's creative and 
innovative direction bring such a sinister nature to the 
house that it becomes as much of a character as its 
human counterparts. 

“I adored him. He was the sweetest, kindest man,” 
Bloom says of working with Wise. “I was In awe of him 
because of Citizen Kane, and West Side Story of course, 
but mainly because he’d worked with Orson Welles on 
such a great, great film. He was very nice indeed, and 
very kind to me through the whole thing." 

A genuinely terrifying film 50 years later. The Haunt- 
ing Is as captivating and enchanting as the legends that 
lie within Hill Mouse itself. Q j 
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INSIDIOUS DIRECTOR JAMES WAN AND STAR PATRICK 
WILSON ONCE AGAIN CHANNEL THE SPIRIT OF OLD-SCHOOL 
STUDIO HORROR WITH SonjUttlt^ 




anies Wan has never made the same film 
twice. The 36-year-old Australian has built a 
reputation on being predictably unpredictable; 
he announced his formidable presence in the horror world with his 2004 debut 
Saw, unleashing a wave - perhaps “tsunami" is a better word - of imitators 
before promptly abandoning the world of gory, hard-R horror. His next film 
was 2007’s famously studio-diddled ventriloquist ghost yarn Dead Silence. 
followed by the same year’s Death Sentence, a relentlessly grim meditation 
on the futility of revenge. Neither effort came close to duplicating Saw's re- 
mai1<able box-office success; that would come four years later with Insidious, 
a bloodless but terrifying throwback to old-fashioned supernatural horror, 
which earned massive returns on its miniscule budget. 

So it was surprising, then, when Wan attached himself to The Conjuring, 
out this month from Warner Brothers/New Line. At first glance, it seems he’s 
doubled back to familiar territory; like Insidious, it’s an old-school tale of a 


family that moves to a new home, only to find themselves beset by restless 
spirits. Both films deal with the horrifying prospect of sharing one’s own skin 
with an otherworldly entity that means to harm. There's at least one big dif- 
ference, though: while Insidious ms the construct of writer (and Wan’s fre- 
quent collaborator) Leigh Whannell’s imagination. The Conjuringms inspired 
by the real-life exploits of famed ghosthunters Ed and Lorraine Warren. 

“I didn’t really want to make another haunted house or ghost story movie, 
but the fact that it’sthe Warrens is what attracted me to it" explains Wan dur- 
ing a phone interview from Los Angeles, where’s he's gearing up to helm Fast 
S Furious 7. “I don’t see The Conjuring as a ghost story or a haunted house 
film; I see it basically as a true-life story about these two people who are very 
fascinafng." 

While the Warrens, whose 1 976 investigation of the controversial Amityville 
haunting made them fixtures in the field of paranormal research, tackled thou- 
sands of cases throughout their decades-long career. The Conjuringfocuses 
on the couples' involvement with the Perron family. The film begins in 1971, 
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• Ed Warren (Patrick Witsc 


just a tew months after Carolyn Perron (Lili Taylor: 
The Haunting remake; Hemlock Grove - pictured 
opposite) and her husband Roger (Ron Livingston: 
Adaptaiiorr, TV's Band of Broth- 
er^movetheirfivedaughtersinto 
a remote Rhode Island farm- 
house. The family finds the home 
to be bustling with ghosts: while 
most of their unexpected house- 
matesarebenign,one-thespirit 
of a witch named Bathsheba 
Sherman, who hanged herself on 
the property many decades ear- 
lier - takes a dislike to Carolyn, 
and soon begins to terrorize the 
family. Since the Perrons have A "" 
sunk all of their assets into the 


son pointed out during a roundtable interview last 
year on The Conjurin^s North Carolina set. “Talk- 
ing to [Wan], and knowing there hadn’t really been 

P a story told like this, where you not 
only get the emotional connection 
with the family in peril, but really 
the exorcists - the ghosthunters - 
as well, that was a different take 
on it. ... And doing a character 


“Because of the internet and reality 
TV, it's hard for anyone to tell what’s real and 
what’s not," notes the actor. “I can't watch that 
stuff, because all I can think about Is how they 
did it camera-wise, and what the trick is, even 
if it's real. The thing that appealed to me about 
this is, you’re dealing with 1971, so it's before 
all of that so any fascination with this world 
came from. ..either people who felt like they 
were being possessed, or people that really, 
genuinely saw something and didn't know what 
it vOas, and maybe needed some help or just 
some questions answered, and that's where the 
Warrens stepped in." 

With all this talk of the film's factual basis, and 
given Hollywood’s penchant for exaggeration. 


so far from me.. .how I could both 
make him my own and honour the 
spirit of him, finding those little de- 
tails that make it different than just 
seeing Patrick Wilson in a horror 
movie.” 

The film’s director and star 


property, moving isn't an option. 

So the family turns to Ed and Lorraine Warren, 
founders of the New England Center for Psychic 
Research, for help. The Warrens find that the case 
isn’t a simple haunting: as the months tick by, it 
becomes increasingly clear that something has 
taken up residence not just in Carolyn’s home, but 
in Carolyn herself. 

Wan, who professes an Interest In the paranor- 
mal, has been on the lookout for a Warrens project 
for years. 

“When you deal in this world, it’s kind of hard 
not to have heard about the Warrens," he says. 
“Whenever you’re researching the supernatural, 
their names will come up, and so I’ve been a fan 
oftheir story for a while. I’ve been keeping an eye 
out for any particular movies based on their lives. 
I've been tracking it over the years and quietly fol- 
lowing It, and finally it ended up In a place, and I 
was in a position, where I could actually pursue It." 

To cast the famed couple. Wan turned to Vera 
Fanniga {Orphan-, TV's Bates Motel) and Insidious 
star Patrick Wilson {Hard Candy, Watchmen). Wil- 
son, who will re-team with Wan once again for In- 
sidious. Chapter 2, was also attracted to The 
Conjuring by the project's true-story conceit, 

“If I was going to do it, it needed to be something 
really different, even within the homor genre," Wil- 
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you can’t be blamed for wondering how much 
Wan and screenwriters Chad and Carey Hayes 
had to embellish to make sure Warner Brothers 
and New Line were getting their money’s worth. 
Wan insists he had the opposite problem. 

“I actually had to tone down some aspects of 
[the story]. I felt that for the movie to be effec- 
tive, it needed to be grounded. If I started having 
stories that are just too out there, that an audi- 
ence might not believe, then it doesn’t matter 
what scares I come up with or how I shoot it. 
People are just going to think I fabricated every- 
thing, and I don’t want that. I was very cautious 
to not give that impression." 

But that’s not to say The Conjuring hasn’t 
given Wan plenty of opportunities to ply his trade 
as an architect of finely choreographed scares. 
For all its attempts at accuracy - both the Per- 
ron family and Lorraine Warren (Ed died in 2006) 
were closely involved with the film’s production 
- Wan hopes that The Conjuring is, first and 
foremost, a hell of a ride. 

“This is what I do,” he explains. "I take a story, 
I walk into a script, and basically I filter it 
through myself. They tell me they experienced 
this. My job as a director is to work out the best 
way I can maximize that particular scare, that 
story they’ve just told me, right? And basically, 
how would I bring that to the screen in a way 
that has great entertainment value - that an au- 
dience watching it will be on the edge of their 
seat. Let’s face it - at the end of the day, ift a 
movie. It’s not a documentary." 

The movie’s attempts at veracity have had at 
least one unexpected consequence, though. It 
was widely assumed that The Conjuring, like In- 
sidious, would earn a PG-13 rating - a badge 


Home Invasion: The 
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that might turn off some horror fans but guar- 
antees a stronger box office performance. How- 
ever, after viewing the final cut, the MPAA was 
quick to slap the movie with an R. It was a de- 
cision that surprised Wan, but hasn't prompted 
any edits. 

"I don’t think there's a single drop of blood in 
the movie,” says the filmmaker. “It’s not even 
violent, per se. But I think there’s a pervasive in- 
tensity to the horror of the film, and I think that, 
coupled with the fact that it's based on a true 
story, made it very intense for the MPAA, so I 
think they felt that combination makes It very 
of the day, if it's too frightening 
then they give you the 
There wasn’t much I could do. 

cut anything. The scares 
50 well and they’re so effective, 
great kudos to New Line and 
Warner Brothers for not trying to 
water it down to get a PG-1 3." 

Aside from the chance to 
freak out audiences with 
events that supposedly really 
transpired, The Co/T/'t/r/ng of- 
fered Wan another oppor- 
tunity that he was eager 
to take: the chance to 
return to the world of 
studio filmmaking. His en- 
lusiasm might be surprising, 
given that his two most suc- 
cessful films to date - Sawand 
Insidious - were Independ- 
ently financed, and that his 
experience with Dead Si- 
ience reportedly epitomized 


every indie filmmaker’s fear of studio meddling. 
But while Wan understands the fan community’s 
knee-jerk aversion to studio horror, he doesn't 
share it, 

"I always like to remind people that all these 
great horror movies they grew up with were all 
studio films,” he notes. " The Exorcist, Polter- 
geist, Jaws - they were all studio horror films. I 
think over the years something obviously 
changed, and I think studio horror films became 
watered down, so the only kind of movies that 
could take chances were indie films. But I would 
like to point out that what makes The Conjuring 
really impressive to me is that it feels like an 
old-school studio horror film like they used to 
make in the ’70s. It doesn’t compromise. ... I’m 
very proud of that, and I love the fact that New 
Line was with me all the way. They were work- 
ing with me, and coming up with really clever 
story ideas, how we can shoot it, stuff like that. 
I will credit a big chunk of this film's effective- 
ness to the studio. I know not many horror di- 
rectors would say that, but I would." 

While Wan has two horror films hitting 
screens this year - Insidious: Chapter 2 is slated 
for a September release - It could be a while 
before he revisits the genre. He promises It's a 
temporary separation, though, and not a di- 
vorce, 

"Now that I'm doing Fast & Furious 7, 1 could 
not be further out of this world," he admits. “I’m 
a big fan ofthe horror genre. I love it. I just want 
to take a break from it now so I can come back 
to it, hopefully with a renewed vision of what the 
genre can be.”9 
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I used to hear the crying also. Not like a child, but the voices of 
many people crying. That is why my father started to dig, and that 
Is when he found the cave and the hundreds of skulls." Flowena 
Berong was describing how her father Baban discovered a cen- 
turies-old burial site on their property In the township of Kabayan, 


In the Benguet Province on the Philippine Island of Lu2on. I had come here seeking 


exactly these kinds of stories, in this remote area where the divide between the 


living and the dead Is thinly veiled, and Viose who have passed on beg to be re- 


Baban Berong had unearthed what Is now known as the Opdas Cave, a site of 
secondary burial where hundreds of skulls and other bones had been placed. 'The 
crying stopped after my father died. The crying was for him I guess." 

Centred around Mt. Pulag, Luzon's highest peak, this area Is the seat of Ibalol 
tribal culture, and the natives steadfastly maintain their traditionally Intimate rela- 
bonshlp with those who have passed on. The region is pockmarked with sacred 
burial caves. Some are accessible to outsiders, but most are known only to locals 
who reveal their locations only to a trusted few, so as not to disturb the sanctity of 
the dead. Even if access Is granted, getting there Isn't easy. I had taken a bus from 
Manila to Baguio, a bustling university town, which is the nearest major city. From 
there, however, things got difficult. There are further buses directly from Baguio to 
Kabayan, but even though the direct distance Is relatively short - barely 25 kilo- 
metres - it can take up to six hours due to road conditions. 


From Kabayan, transport within the province Is even more taxing. I had hired a 
guide with a four-wheel-drive vehicle to navigate the unpaved roads, but since the 
caves are on the sides of the mountains themselves, m the end, we went by foot 

Many of the caves contain mummies, dated from 500 to 1000 years old. The 
most famous are at the village of TImbac, and despite the gruelling five-hour hike 
nearly straight up from Kabayan, a fair number of outsiders make the journey. An 
Ibalol woman who works in conservation for the Philippine National Museum told 
me that It could be arranged with the locals for me to also visit some of the lesser- 
known mummy oaves - one, Ngalab, was discovered only two years ago, and thus 
far had not been entered by foreigners. 

The route to Ngalab Is so obscure that I wound up with an entourage of five 
people. In addition to my original guide, there was one who was familiar with the 
path to the traiihead, and another who could navigate the rest of the way from 
there. As for the other two, they preceded us with machetes to clear the way since 
the path Is so overgrown. 

“We don't just respect the dead," one said, as he whacked at the brush. “We 
are responsive to them. The dead will communicate with us, and if we do what 
they advise, we will have good fortune. Also, what the living feel Is often a reflection 
of what the dead feel. For Instance, If someone gets sick, we consult a mambunong 
[naUve priest] who will go into a trance to determine why. He may have a vision of 
an ancestor who Is perhaps cold In his tomb. Or if someone among the living Itches 
or has a skin disease, maybe the tomb of an ancestor Is Infested with Insects and 
he wishes them removed. The living experience signs. So we will visit the tomb 
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nounced decoration, sometimes including sculpted animals at the 
top. “These were often designed by the same people who were placed 
them,” one of the guides explained. “Sometimes when people became 
old, and retired from the fields, they would then spend time designing their own 
coffin. But If it is coffins you want you must go to Sagada." 

While the township of Sagada is only 40 km from Kabayan, the road through 
and take the mountain by bus is so rough that ittakes a bone-ratlling six hours to get there, 

care of the dead in order to it's here that coffins are most prominently - and dramatically - displayed. The 

take care of the living.” Sugong Hanging Coffins on the outskirts of the village are among the world's most 


En route, we paused at a small hut and acquired a bottle of gin. unexpected funerary displays; appearing to dangle in mid-air, they are dwarfed 


“It Is an offering for the spirits of the mummies in the cave - we are disturbing by the magnitude oftheditfwalls behind them and seem unreal, like large funerary 


them, so we must offer them something.” 


The dead want gin? 

"Normally chicken and rice wine. But this will do.” 

Another surprise awaited me at the end of the trail. The mouth of the cave was 
covered with rocks that had to be moved. They had been placed there to camouflage 
the opening, so that no one but the locals would know that this Is a burial site. 

"Have you heard the story of Apu Anno?” one of the guides asked. 

Apu Anno was a tribal chief whose body was preserved perhaps 500 years ago. 
His mummy was discovered In a cave In nearby Natubling In the early 20th century, 
and was remarkable for Its tattooing, which was a sign of high office. This also 
made his corpse a novelty, however, and It was stolen by a Christian pastor around 
1 920 and taken to Manila. Eventually it was sold to a circus sideshow. This was, 
not surprisingly, considered an extreme offense by tribal members. When the fol- 
lowing decades brought a senes of natural disasters - droughts, earthquakes and 
famines - it was believed the cause was the removal of Apu Anno's body. The 


The coffins are not actually hanging, though; they are carefully perched In 
crevices In the rock wall, and stable enough to have maintained their places for at 
least a century. Those which are visible are. In fact only a fraction of the total, 
since many more are placed behind them In fissures. Even greater numbers are 
found nearby in the Lumiang Burial Cave. A deep, ominous, gaping maw in the 
earth, Lumiang is choked at its mouth with a mass of wooden coffins, piled upward 
in great numbers on the cave floor, while others are wedged into ledges around 
the opening Itself. 

The cave was deserted, save tor a local who had come to tend to the site, ap- 
parently an unofficial caretaker. Me sat next to me and summed up the relafionship 
with the dead in rugged Central Luzon. “The coffin is like the womb. It Is like re- 
turning to the womb of the mother. These caves also are like an entrance back 
Into the mother, the earth itself. So this for us Isa natural place for the dead.” 


mummy was acquired by the National Museum of the Philippines, which returned 
It to its burial site, where it Is now kept behind a secure fence. 

As we carefully returned the stones after viewing the mummies, I asked about 
the designs on the five coffins within. The sides were delicately articulated, traced 
out with lightly carved patterns. Others I had seen locally had even more pro- 


Getting there: There are numerous buses from Manila to Baguio (some com- 
panies, such as Victory Liner, offer express, luxury buses). From Baguio, transport 
is available to either Kabayan or Sagada via both buses and mini-vans. There Is 
no public transport within the tribal towns, and visiting burial sites reguires en- 
listing a local guide. 
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DOMESTIC DLTRA-VIOLENCE 


THE PURGE 

Starring Ethan Hawke, Lena Headey and Rhys Wakefield 
Written and directed by James OeMonaco 
Universal 

Ever since the better-than-expected Paranormal 
Activity se(iue\s and the efficient Insidious, Blum- 
house Productions has become a reliable house of 
horrors, providing slick genre thrills on a budget. 
The Purge is their latest effort, a 
slice of home-invasion horror 
with a socially conscious scl-fl 
twist. Given the potential of the 
big central concept, it’s a shame 
the flick falls back on so many 
familiar tropes, but at least 
they’re executed well. 

The story is set in a near-future 
US where skyrocketing poverty 
and crime rates were ostensibly 
curbed by The Purge, an annual 
night of lawlessness that allows 
the American public twelve hours 
to let their baser instincts - es- 
pecially bloodlust - am wild. 

Ethan Hawke stars as James 
Sandin, a wealthy family man 
who made mijlions off of security systems that 
protect the rich from The Purge, but this year will 
be different. His oddball son Charlie (Max Burk- 
holder) gives a homeless man sanctuary in their 


house, and soon they are surrounded by masked 
Purgers who demand that their intended victim be 
returned to them, or the entire Sandin family will 
share his fate. 

Ashe proved with his script for the surprisingly de- 
cent Assault on Precinct 73remake, writer/director 
James DeMonaco understands the appeal of siege 
horror and keeps the suspense, acbon and body 
count pumping once the trouble starts. The cast is 
strong across the board; Hawke does his Dustin- 
Hoftman-in-SJaiv-Di?gsimpression well, Game of 
Throned Lena Headey handles her mama-ass- 
kicker duties with ease as 
James' wife, and Rhys Wake- 
field provides a nice Patrick 
Bateman-lite turn as the head 
Purger. 

But while the movie compe- 
tently hits all the notes we ex- 
pect from the home-invasion 
subgenre. It never really 
stretches beyond that, despite 
the concept’s epic potential. 
(Perhaps the big stuff was 
saved for the sequel, which is 
already in development). In the 
end, your enjoyment of The 
Purge comes down to how 
much you’d like to see a 
mash-up of The Visitors, Straw 
Dogsand Funny Gameswith a dash of cynical Es- 
cape From New York-^\e futurism. You won't get 
much more than the expected beats the concept 
Suggests, but at least you’ll get those in a tight 85- 


minute package that doesn’t disappoint. So that’s 
something. 

PHIL BROWN 

FOOTR drfHE LIPS^ 

KISS OE THE DAMNED 

Starring Josephine de La Baume, Milo Ventimiglia 
and Roxana Masquida 
Written and directed by Xan Cassavetes 
Magnet Releasing 

Immortality, lust 
and excess: Xan 
Cassavetes makes a 
powerful first foray 
into the world of 
genre filmmaking 
with Kiss of the 
Damned. Pulling ob- 
vious influence from 
European horror 
heavies of the late 
’60s and ’70s, Cas- 
savetes (yes, daugh- 
ter of John) takes 
the over-gored and underwhelmed bastardized 
vampires of today, and throws them back to their 
gothic romantic roots - with a heavy dose of style. 

House-sitting a Connecticut mansion, vampire 
Djuna (Josephine de la Baume) spends her nights 
alone watching black and white DVD rentals and 
feasting on forest critters. With late fees accruing 
at the local rental shop, she catches the eye of 
Paolo (Milo Ventimiglia), a visiting screenwriter se- 
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Questered nearby to write his next big blockbuster 
movie. A whirlwind romance ensues and he im- 
mediately opts for a life of immortality with her. But 
their happily-ever-after moment is interrupted 
when Djuna’s rehab-bound sister Mimi (Roxane 
Mesquida) shows up unannounced in need of a 
place to stay. She then sets about corrupting the 
peaceful balance of the bourgeois vampire com- 
munity with blood, sex and death. 

With little need tor copious amounts of the red 
stuff, Cassavetes replaces blood 'n’ guts with sex- 
uality, style and conflict. Her vampires are heavily 
accented, tortured Euro-femme fatales. Her sex is 
passion personified, leaving you either in need of 
a cigarette or a cold shower. And her style is a little 
The Hunger and a lot giallo. From clever cine- 
matography to moody lighting and choppy edits. 
Kiss of the Damned is soaked in lush visuals that 
overshadow a lack of fully fleshed-out characters. 

It’s all set to a melodramatic soundtrack com- 
posed by Steve Hufsteter - an eclectic mix of hyp- 
notic tracks, jarring notes, 70s disco and '80s 
punk. Add to that Akiko Stehrenberger’s retro-style 
illustrated poster, which perfectly expresses not 
just the duality of Cassavetes’ vampires but also 
movie’s vintage feel. 

Unencumbered by Hollywood flash, CGI and 
modern tech (not a single cellphone to be seen!), 
the film is almost timeless, and is certainly des- 
tined to be a cult hit. Kiss of hie Damned\om such 
works as Byzantium and Let The Right One In on 
the short list of contemporary must-see vampire 
films 

KAT VON PIRE 


GRTJE UNTO OTHEBS... 


WOULD YOU RATHER 

Starring Brittany Snovr, Jeffrey Combs and Jonathan Coyne 
Directed by David Guy Levy 
Written by Steffen Schlachtenhaufen 
IFC Midnight 

When given the choice between two equally un- 
desirable evils, what would you do? That's the 
question that drives Would You Ratherand. like the 
game of questions it takes its inspiration from, at 
its conclusion there’s little left but time spent and 
a sense of futility. 

Orphaned, broke 
and saddled with 
the care of her ter- 
minally ill younger 
brother. Iris (Brit- 
tany Snow) ac- 
cepts an invitation 
to attend an 
evening sponsored 
by the Lambrick 
Foundafon. The 
event is a contest 
that could dramat- 
ically improve her situation by providing funds for 
her brother’s treatment. Once there, she finds her- 
self pitted against other desperate guests in a 


sadistic game of “Would 'fou Rather.” It quickly be- 
comes apparent that in this version of the game 
only one guest will remain alive to enjoy the 
“benevolence” of host Shepard 
Lambrick {Re-AnimatoYs Jeffrey 
Combs). 

The tension steadily mounts as 
the guests are pitted against each 
other in a series of increasingly 
grisly dilemmas. Would you rather 
electrocute yourself or someone 
else who’s already injured? Stab 
yourself in the leg with a poker or 
dole out the same abuse to the old 
lady in the wheelchair? 

Unlike the similarly themed Saw 
franchise, WbuidYou Ratherdoesn't 
dwell on the gore, cutting away from the brutality 
most of the time. But while the concept is strong 
and the performances convincing (Combs in par- 
ticular is a joy to watch), Lambrick’s purely sadistic 
impetus for staging the game keeps the film from 
ever truly rising above its torture-porn trappings. 

If Would You Rathercan be thought of as an al- 
legory for the one percent’s domination of the 
other 99 percent (as Combs himself has sug- 
gested), it presents the viewer with a bleak 
prospect of the worid, as every decision we make 
brings us that much closer to suffering and death, 
and there truly is no one to appeal to. 

Then again, maybe that’s a point in the movie’s 
favour. After all, is there anything more horrific to 
ponder nowadays than a life of futility? 

JASON PICHONSKY 


UNDEAD DOLDRUMS 


13 EERIE 

starring Katharine laaballe, Michael Shanks 
and Brendan Fehr 
Directed by Lowell Dean 
Written by Christian Piers BeUey 
Entertainment One 

The classic structure popularized by Night of hie 
Living Dead- an isolated group of characters must 
work together to survive - is one that almost all 


zombie flicks since have borrowed, and why not? 
It’s a great one. The problem, however, is that so 
many filmmakers seem to misunderstand the pur- 
pose of using zombies in the 
first place, and this holds true 
with 13 Eerie. 

A desolate island correctional 
facility known as 13 Eerie Strait 
is the setting for this tale of a 
group of forensic biology stu- 
dents - populated by such fa- 
miliar faces as Ginger Snapsl 
Katharine Isabelle and Brendan 
Fehr from TV’s Roswell -on a 
strange weekend competition 
for a highly coveted FBI trainee 
position. Running the contest is 
FBI guy Tomkins {StargateSG-1's Michael Shanks), 
who has planted dead bodies around the com- 
pound, like a morbid Easter-egg hunt, for the stu- 
dents to find and determine the cause of death. 
Things turn sour when a corrosive black sludge, 
strewn about the island in metal barrels, inciner- 
ates the group’s generator and a couple of mon- 
strous-looking cadavers come to life, attack, and 
turn their victims into undead ghouls. The inexpe- 
rienced team are, of course, forced to work out 
their differences and cooperate to get off the island 
alive. 

13 Eerie makes the common mistake of making 
the zombies the star of the show. The characters, 
a mix of one-dimensional cliches (Shanks as the 
stern leader, Fehr as the cocky jock, Isabelle as the 
strong overachiever) are an uninteresting bunch, 
and the zombies are garden variety. The best zom- 
bie films place their shamblers in the background 
and let the characters run the show, but this film 
centres mostly around run-of-the-mill zombie 
mayhem, which, on its own, isn't very fun. 

If there were a couple of mutated former inmates 
wreaking havoc on the scientific team instead, 13 
Eerie might have been much better. But as it 
stands, it’s little more than a prison island-themed 
addition to the hordes of average zombie flicks that 
are already crowding your Netflix queue. 

PATRICK DOLAN 









OVERlODK[D,FORGOnEN AND DISMISSED 

« MOCKS SOME MONSTER MOMS 

FROSTSITTEK 

SNOW SHARK: ANCIENT SNOW BEAST 

Independent Entertainment 

Some like their horror-comedies slick like Shaun of the Dead or Dead Alive, while 
others prefer them to be stjpid, like this one. I mean, come on: it’s called Snow 
SharK for Chnst's sake! In it, an earthquake has released the ancient prehistoric 
creature that's been terrorizing a small town for more than a decade, munching 
on both the cryptozoologists trying to study It and keep it alive, and the rednecks 
trying to kill it. Though the cast’s acting chops are seriously lacking, kudos to 
the special effects crew for pulling off the various gruesome, blood-spurting kills and mangled limbs, 
as well as that seriously demented-looking shark, which plunges in and out of surrounding snowbanks. 
This one's better than eafing yellow snow - but not by much. 

BODY COUNT: IS 

MOST EMBARRASSING DEATH; Chomped while peeing 

mmm for scales 

REPLIGATOR 

MV[] Visual 

Back in the 1 990s, producer/director Bret McCormick wanted to become the 
next Roger Corman and tried his hand at making low-budget horror and sci- 
fi movies for the kind of money you find in your couch. The result was Just 
over a dozen films that you've probably never heard of, Including the newly 
re-released Repligator. Billed as an erotic sci-fi/horror romp, it follows a group 
of scientists who have developed a matter transporter for the military. The 
only problem is that the transported soldiers become buxom bimbos who, 
after expenencing an orgasm, transform into ferocious alligator creatures. Not even cameos from 
sexy scream queen Brinks Stevens {Cheerleader Massacrg) and original Leatherface Gunnar Hansen 
can save this sucker, which is rife witii bad acting, bad sets and K-mart-quality costumes. 

BODY COUNT: 2 

MOST EMBARRASSING DEATH; Soldier's neck munched by a gator-babe 

SERIAL APiST 

SEXSQUATCH: THE LEGEND OF BLOOD STOOL CREEK 

SRS Cinema 

Just when I thought there was nothing more ludicrous than a snow shark or a 
gator-babe, I stumbled across Sexspuatch: The Legend of Blood Stool Creeld. 
This isn’t about the gentle, misunderstood giant tiiat lurks in the forests of North 
America. Nope, this one's about Stinkfoot the Sexsquatch, a homy space alien 
who’s come to our planet with the explicit Intention of seeing how many people 
he can rape and murder, though not necessarily In that order. Mercifully clocking 
In at just under an hour, the film follows the fuzzy behemoth (a truly terrible 
costume) as he goes on a hilarious and gory killing spree at a teenage boy's de-virginizing party. Take 
it from me, you ain’t seen nothing Yeti! 

■ BODY COUNT: 9 

MOST EMBARRASSING DEATH: Guy anally raped to death by the Sexsquatch 

LAST CHANCE LANCE 






SCRATCHING THE SKIN 


ERRORS OF THE HUMAN BODY 

Starring Michael Ekiund, Karoline Herfurth and Tomas Lemarquis 

Diracted by Eron Sheean 

Written by Eron Sheean and Shane Danielsen 

IFC Midnight 

The Obsessive doctor or scientist who becomes too 
closely Involved with his research and as a result trig- 
gers a medical mishap has been the subject ot numer- 
ous genre flicks 
horror-themed Er- 
rors of the Human 
Body, first-time 
feature film direc- 
tor Eron Sheean 
gives the concept a 
new twist. 

The plot sees 
Canadian geneti- 
cist Dr. Geoffrey 
Burton (Michael 
Ekiund: The Call) 
take on a position 
with a scientific in- 
stitute in Dresden 
to assist his former 
intern, Rebekka Fiedler (Karoline Herfuth: We Are the 
Night), with research into rapid cellular regeneration, 
which may lead to a cure for cancer. However, when the 
emotionally tortured Burton - who is still grieving both 
the breakup of his marriage and the death of his infant 
son due to a previously unidentified disease - uncovers 
a plot by a rival researcher to use Rebekka’s discoveries 
for his own unorthodox experiments, the scientist's in- 
tervention leads him to become infected with the same 
tumour-inducing disease (which he has named “Bur- 
ton’s Syndrome”) that afflicted his son. 

Rimed at the Max Planck Institute of Molecular Cell 
Biology and Genetics in Dresden (where Sheean had 
previously been an artist-in-residence), Errors benefits 
from its authentic laboratory setting. Also helping to 
ground the film in reality is the Australian direcfor’s de- 
cision to incorporate elements of some of the institute's 
research - such as tissue regeneration in organisms 
such as axolotls (Mexican salamanders) - into the film’s 
script. Furthermore, the idea for Burton's rare affliction 
was paitially based upon the existence ot retroviruses 
- ancient, dormant viruses that are part of human DMA, 

While the subject matter is certainly evocative of 
something David Cronenberg would have released at 
the beginning of his career, the film doesn't really go into 
the same blood-and-gore territory that the legendary di- 
rector's early works explored. Though there is still some 
pretty disturbing imagery present, involving large, tu- 
morous growths, mutating flesh and gaping wounds that 
spew out milky white liquid and squirming rodents, the 
film is less about the physical horrors on display and 
more about the emotional and psychological trauma its' 
main character (with Ekiund giving a riveting perform- 
ance) endures. Recommended for fans of slow bum, art- 
house horror. 

JAMES BURRELL 
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NEIL JORDAN RETURNS TO the vampire 
SUBGENRE WITH A MOTHER-DAUGHTER 
TAKE ON THE MYTHOLOGY 4 ‘ 


DYUlSA LADOUCEUR 


n ow DO YOU TELL A STORY THAT CAN 
NOT BE TOLD? ALTERNATELY. HOW DO 
YOU KEEP A SECRET FOR 200 YEARS? 

This is the quandary o1 Eieanor, a teenage vampire, in Byzantium, 
the latest gothic horror tale from director Neil Jordan. The Irish 
filmmaker knows the undead territory well, having helmed 1994’s adap- 
tation of Anne Rice's Interview with the l''a/npiye. This time, it's not a fancy 
Brad Pftt/Tom Cruise Hollywood production but a modest $1 2 million 
picturethatoffersa more moody take on bloodsuckers, with new twists 
on old myths. 

Eleanor (Saoirse Ronan: Hanna, pictured) will be sixteen forever. 

She is on the run from a secret Brotherhood with her "morbidly sexy" vampire 
mother Clara(GemmaArterton, a Bond Girl from Quantum of Solace anti the star 
of The Disappearance of Alice Creed}. As the two land in a coastal holiday town 
during off-season and set up house in an empty hotel we learn of their opposing 
approaches to killing others for food: Clara punishes villains who prey on the weak 
while Eleanor seeks out the aged and others who are ready to die. The story Is 
based on a stage play by Moira BuffnI, and is as much about 
the dynamics of mother-daughter relationships as It is about 


"I saw this movie as a kind of companion piece to Interview 
in a way. If Louis and Lestat were two women," says Jordan, in 
an interview after the film’s premiere at last year's Toronto In- 
ternational Rim Festival. “One is full of guilf and the other is 
without it It’s quite similar. I found the mother-daughter rela- 
tionship fascinating. The fact that Eleanor was a teenager that 
would live forever with her mother. It would drive you nuts.” 

Byzantium also stars Caleb Landry Jones [Antiviral, The Last 
Exorcism) as Eleanor’s first love, Frank. She longs to tell him 
her story, to unburden herself of her memories, and ulfmateiy 
shares with him her secret diary entries. While he doesn't quite 
believe her, the awkward intimacy of their relationship is rem- 
iniscent of Eli and Oskar in Let the Right One In. In fact, this film 
asa whole will appeal fo fans of that Swedish picture's combi- 
nation of quiet atmosphere punctuated by brutal violence. Byzantium's definitely 
not your average American teenage vampire movie. 

Actually, ft's not your average vampire movie, period. Apart from the "must be 
invited in " rule, Jordan threw away most of the characteristics we've come to as- 
sociate with bloodsuckers. Sunlight is nota problem for them.There are no wooden 
stakes, holy water or bulbs of garlic to be found. Also: no fangs. Instead, Eleanor 
and Clara use talon-like fingernails to dig Into the flesh of their victims. 


"I Just saw it as an opportunity to reinvent the whole thing, really," explains Jor- 
dan, who calls fake fangs "corny.'' "I never really find them terrifying or sexual. 
But the idea ofthls thumbnail that grows, like a strange erection, is more effective 
to me. And ft kind of released these characters to be themselves in a way. I love 
the fact that they don't have superhuman powers. They don't fly. They just do one 
very simple thing - they kill to survive." 

Despite the legacy of Sheridan le Fanu’s lesbian vampire story 
Carmilla, and the many cinematic adaptations of it over the 
years, notably 1970’s Ingrid Pitt classic The Vampire Lovers, 
there haven't been many films from a female vampire view- 
point, particularly a feminist one. Byzantium's Clara works as a 
stripper and prostitute for money as part of her ambition to 
"curb the power of men,’’ which is what got her into the whole 
undead racket in the first place. Through a series of historical 
flashbacks we learn how she originally "stole’’ the gift of vam- 
pirism from an abuser. 

"She's a kind of proto-feminist of the 1 8th century," says Jor- 
dan. One of the reasons Clara and Eleanor are being chased is 
that the "gift" was Intended only for men; also, she dared to 
create another vampire - forbidden for women. Even in a soci- 
ety of immortals, patriarchy rules. 

Horror fans looking for Jolts of gore will find it -including vi- 
cious decapitations and a glorious waterfall of blood - but the 
true allure of Byzantium is its poetic cinematography and meditations on how you 
choose to live your life, however long that life may be. 

“Vampire movies should be full of sexuality and gore, it's partof their nature," 
says Jordan. “I don'tthink this movie will satisfy, you know, the kind of fans who 
want a gory moment every four seconds. It's not that kind of film. It's a horror 
movie, but it has got these more Gothic aspects to it That’s what I engage in. It’s 
what attracted me to the whole thing." 9 


* 







This is now the definitive home video presenta- 
tion of The Howling, and ore that is sire to ieave 
the movie’s fans iicKing their chops. 

PHIL BROWN 
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WOLF IT flown 


novei by Gary Brandner), to the strong perform- 
ances, perverted opening and satiricai git-punch 
of an ending. Bit anyway you siiceit, The Howling 
simply haste be on the shelf of any self-respecting 
horror fan. Fortunately, that requirement just got a 
whole lot easier to meet with the release of 
Scream Factory’s Blu-ray. 

While the film was made on a shoestring 
budget of only $2 million, Dante knew how 
to make every penny count thanks to his 
time working tor Roger Gorman. The sickly 
sweet colour palette and careful camera 
moves have been marred by 
muddy transfers In the past, 
but they pop on Blu-ray like 
a genre flick with ten times 
the budget. 

Even before you crack it 
open, it's clear that plenty of 
love went into this release, which 
sports a beautiful new cover by 
Nathan Thomas Milliner. (Breathe 
easy, purists - Scream Factory has 
included the original poster art un- 
derneath.) In terms of extras, all of 
the features from the MGM DVD 
were ported over. Sadly, that’s the 
only way to hear from Dante and the stars on the 
disc, but those features probably couldn’t have 
been topped anyways. New extras Include Jovial In- 
terviews with co-writer Terence H. Winkless, editor 
Mark Goldblatt and producer Steven A. Lane, who 
djves into the troubled productions of the film's se- 
quels with honesty and good humour. 


THE DARK DEALER (1995)”" 

Starring Jeff English, Kevin Walker and Deborah Nunez 
Written and directed by Tom Alexander and Wynn Winberg 
MVD Visual 


THE HDWLING (1981) 

Starring Dee Wallace. Patrick Macnee and Robert Picardo 
Directed by Uoe Dante 

Written by John Sayles and Terence H. Winkless 
Scream Factory 


Joe Dante - he of Piranha, Gremlins anii 'Burbs 
fame - Is best known for his fongue-in-cheek 
genre comedies, but TheHowlingis considered his 
straight(est) horror film. Still, it takes an hour for 
FX wiz Rob Bottin's Iconic 
werewolves to arrive, and 
until then Dante turns the 
genre-requisite fake scares 
Into a cavalcade of self-re- 
flectlve comedy. He mixes in 
footage of wolf cartoons and 
Lon Chaney Jr.; teases view- 
ers with fake howls and dou- 
ble entendres; and slips In 
cameos from the likes of 
Monster Kid idols Forrest J 
Ackerman and Dick Miller, 
before delivering a wolf-party 
climax that's well worth the 
wait. 

There are any number of reasons to label The 
Howling - about a television newswoman {Dee 
Wallace) who survives a brush with a serial killer, 
only to wind up with a pack of werewolves at her 
heels - a classic, from the groundbreaking effects 
and John Sayles' clever screenplay (based on the 


Framed by a sinister game of blackjack, this an- 
thology finds three souls, on the cusp of death, playing 
for their lives. The wraparound concept for mid-’90s 
anthology The Dark Dealer is about as clever as It 
gets, though. The rest Is full of strikingly silly effects, 
goofy acting and outlandish plots, which make it a 
perfect Friday night fright flick to take in with a few 
friends and a lot of beer. 

The first segment revolves around a couple of 
street toughs who invade the dilapidated home of a 
strange elderly man. The criminals proceed to harass 
him for food and money, paying no heed to his objec- 
tions and claims of "head sensitivities." Eventually the 
tables turn on the ne’er-do-wells In a demonic, Evil 
Dead-style way. By tar the high point of the film, this 
tale sports some terribly terrific monster mayhem, 
featuring a mix of claymation and rubbery prosthef- 
Ics. 

The following Installment Is about a wannabe song- 
writer who happens upon the demo tape of an undis- 
covered blues man and reworks the songs as his 
own. All goes swimmingly for the rip-off artist, until 
the spirit of the dead songster demands payback. This 
sophomore slump Is relatively light on horror but does 
treat the viewer to an awkward, synth-scored sex 
scene - pass me another brew... 

The finale concerns a couple of troubled teens who 
pay off a drug debt by break- 
ing into the corporate com- 
plex of a pharmaceutical 
company, allowing the hippie 
drug dealer to restock his 
supply. Things go south when 
the pusher pops an experi- 
mental pill and turns into a 
glowing mass of dirt, which 
soon transforms into a pur- 
plish ball of energy and 
chases after the young bur- 
glars. All of the magic here is 
done strictly by sub-iawn- 
mowerMan computer animation that makes shows 
such as Lexxanti Babylon 5 seem like A vafarby com- 
parison. 

This DVD marks the movie's first North American 
release since It first came out on VHS and It shows; 
the 4:3 picture looks about as good as a new VHS 
transfer. The disc also includes a short making-of fea- 
turette on the second story - revealing how much 
work went Into the production and also how much 
was overlooked in the scriptwriting phase - and trail- 
ers tor two other craptastic-looking releases. 

The Dark Dealer Is abysmal. Still, with the right 
crowd, in the rightmood,fansof horror cheese might 
just consider it a meretricious masterpiece. Beer me! 

PATRICK DOLAN 
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so SHOES. NO ttOTHES, 

NO PBOBLEM 

LIFEFORCE (1985) 

StaiTing Steve Railsback, Peter Firth and Mathilda May 
Directed by Tobe Hooper 

Written by Dan O'Bannon, Don Jakoby and Colin Wilson 
Scream Factory 

Masters of Horror creator Mick Garris once re- 
marked to me, "I think Mathilda May helped a lot of 
young boys reach maturity,” and I'd be hard-pressed 
to disagree. And yet there’s a whole lot more on offer 
in Tobe Hooper’s barking-mad Lifeforce, one of those 
films that either swallows you whole or sends you 
running home to mommy -and I've got season tick- 
etein Category A. 

Based upon Colin 
Wilson's cult novel 
Space Vampires. Life- 
force kicks off with the 
spaceship Churchill on 
a mission to follow 
Halley’s Comet. Our 
Intrepid space jockeys 
are shocked to find 
the comet has a pecu- 
liar stowaway hiding 
in itstrall, a150-mile- 
long alien spacecraft. A landing party is dispatched 
to explore the seemingly derelict craft but soon {or 
too late) finds out that it’s home to shapeshitting crit- 
ters that suck the life essence out of unwary Inter- 




lopers. Jaw-dropping space shenanigans ensue be- 
fore a space shuttle arrives to haul the living and the 
living dead alike back to Earth, a well-intentioned mis- 
take that sets a gorgeous, buck-naked space vampire 
(French-born ballet dancer Mathilda May) loose on 
the streets of London. And then shl gets real, albeit 
In a most unreal fashion. 

For the uninitiated, It would be difficult to ask fora 
better introduction to Lifeforcethan Scream Factory’s 
new reissue, which features both the theatrical ver- 
sion and Hooper’s longer, unrated cut. For the hard- 
core, it's packed to the tits with featuretfes both new 
and old, audio commentary from Hooper, interviews 
and more. {“I thought, 'I'll go back to my roots and 


make a 70 millimetre Hammer film,"' the director re- 
veals.) 

Few genre film directors have experienced so many 
peaks and valleys as Hooper, and regardless of his 
next triumph or misstep, I will remain an ardent fan 
until they find me in that freezer next to Teri McMinn. 
Lifeforce is neither my pick for his best {The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre still rules the roost and likely al- 
ways will) nor his worst (subjective, but I'd sbll go with 
The Mangier), but it may be his most completely and 
utterly twisted. Even in the Hooper oeuvre, this thing 
is In a category all Its own. The kind you don’t take 
home to mother. Super freaky. 

JOHN W. BOWEN 
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here’s no fooling around with ghosts, be- 
cause they take revengel” warns narra- 
tor Boris Karloff in Mario Bava’s Black 
Satrdath (1963), the acclaimed Italian di- 
rector's tearful anthology that demonstrates how 
honor's sometimes highly moral messages can still 
be transgressive when they adapt to contemporary 
norms. With the classic film hitting Blu-ray this 
month courtesy of Kino, audiences will have a 
chance to revisit Bava’s trio ot terrible visions. The 
Sorry, Wrong NumberupQt\e "The Telephone" is fol- 
lowed by “The Wurdalak," in which Karloff famously 
plays the patriarch ot a family who returns home 
with a taste for blood, and Is capped off with one of 
Bava’s most memorably unsettling works, “The Drop 
ot Water,” in which an avenging phantom casts a 
ring thief into a disturbingly tactile personal hell. 

Tales of wrongdoers getting their comeuppance 
may be some of the oldest horror stories around, but 
that doesn't mean they aren’t effective. "The Drop 
of Water" draws on a tradition that goes back at 
least to medieval morality plays and folklorlc figures 
such as Krampus and Black Pete, who punish mis- 
behaving children. In more recent times, these nasty 
just desserts have been served In the twist conclu- 
sions of Tales from the Crypt 
comics and TV's The Twilight Zone. 

Even modern slasher figures such 
as Jason and Freddy are stark and 
bloody killers in the tradition of the 
nursery-rhyme antagonists in the 
classic German children’s book 
Strmwelpetar ari6 even the Devil 
himself - all imposing figures wait- 
ing to dole out painful punishments 
for those caught doing something 
immoral. There’s a reason this well- 
worn story resonates: even though 
it’s not as commonly accepted that 
Innocents who enter Into sin end up roasting In Hell 
these days, there’s a good chance that audiences 
still believe In some kind of karmic retribution that 
keeps them on the straight and (mostly) narrow. 

Cheekily credited to famous Russian playwright 
Anton Chekhov [who has nothing to do with the 
story), "The Drop of Water" takes place in Victorian 
England as Helen (Jacoueline Pierreux), a private 
nurse, is summoned to the home of an elderly 


medium whohas just passed away, her fece frozen 
into a grotesque scowl. While preparing the body for 
burial, Helen can’t help but notice a large sapphire 
ring on the old lady’s finger. After removing it and 
slipping it into her pocket, she’s plagued by a series 
of nerve-jangling occurrences: she accidentally 
knocksovera glass of water, which drips loudly onto 
a metal plate; the body's hand 
slips off the bed and brushes her 
head; and a loudly buzzing fly 
't leave her alone. 

Upon nervously finishing her 
duties and escaping back to her 
flat, Helen’s admiration ot her 
newly acquired ring Is inter- 
rupted by the return of many of 
the sights and sounds that 
haunted her at the old lady’s 
deathbed. That persistently 
bothersome fly reappears, and 
when a storm causes the lights 
to go out, Helen is once again plagued by the sound 
ot dripping water. Escaping to her bedroom, she's 
confronted by the corpse Itself on her own bed; rt 
rises and appears in her rocking chair. As Helen begs 
for mercy, the old woman's body glides toward the 
repentant nurse, grasping at her neck as the mus- 
cles slowly tighten. 

The effectiveness of this type of familiar horror 
tale often depends on the depicbon of the retribution 


itself, and Bava’s leading of Helen through a dis- 
turbingly palpable descent into guilt and madness 
makes it essential viewing. The segment builds to 
an Incredible climax; what begins as a series of 
small physical manifestations of the woman’s guilt 
turn into her own personal hell. The director orches- 
trates a full-scale assault on her senses as punish- 
ment for her theft; the soundtrack amps up with 
thunderstorms, buzzing flies and dripping water, ac- 
companied by visual flourishes such as flashes of 
bright lightning ripping through the darkness, pulsing 
green hues and, of course, the monstrously creepy 
face of the corpse, which was actually a wax mask 
created by Bava's father. But it’s the sense of touch 
- which the viewing audience cannot share with 
Helen - that truly drives the nurse to her death, as 
she feels disembodied hands grabbing at her from 
around doorways and eventually around her neck. 

Though Black SaDbath's “The Drop of Water," 
doesn't specifically allude to fundamentalist beliefs 
that sinners will pay for their misdeeds In the after- 
life, it doesn't need to. In the shitting morality of the 
1960s, Helen's candy-coloured nightmare may not 
resemble fiery pits and an army of pitchfork-carrying 
demons, but it still manages to turn more modem 
signifiers into creepy reminders of our transgres- 
sions in a way that’s not that far removed from bib- 
lical beliefs. Plus, if you’re In need ot being scared 
straight, then Bava’s morality tale Is probably a lot 
more fun, anyways.Q 
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(For some Canadian readers, this may trigger 
memories of Project Guardian, a police operation 
in Ontario back in the '90s allegedly targeting a 
child pom ring but ultimately just a thinly veiled 
excuse to arrest and harass a bunch of gay men. 
Results? Oopsy! Not one single child porn charge 
was laid and It was a public relations disaster for 
the cops.) 

Stephen Rea {The Com- 
pany of Wolves, The Butcher 
Boy, Stuck) plays Lieutenant 
Viktor Burakov, a belea- 
guered forensic examiner 
put in charge of the investi- 
gation who soon realizes 
that the Soviet regime only 
wants him as a combination 
figurehead and scapegoat in 
a case they don't really want 
conclusively solved. Jeffrey 
DeMunn {The Hitcher, The 
Blob) turns in a career-high 
performance as Chikatllo, a 
browbeaten milquetoast 
functionary who takes full advantage of his out- 
ward blandness to hide in plain sight, as have so 
many of his Western counterparts - think Gary 
Ridgway, Dennis Rader and Robert Pickton. Don- 
aid Sutherland won both an Emmy and a Golden 


Globe for his turn asColonel Fetisov, who Initially 
appears as part of the Soviet bureaucracy deter- 
mined to crush Burakov's efforts but soon turns 
out to be his most important ally. 

The cast is a little slice of character actor 
heaven: Rea, DeMunn and Sutherland are joined 
by Joss Ackland {Rasputin the Mad Monk, The 
House That Dripped Biood) as a communist party 
twatand Max Von Sydow- that's right, Max Von 
Muthafuckin' Sydow - as a forensic psychiatrist 
who arrives in the third act to save the day. It’s 
all directed with tremendous assurance by Chris 
Gerolmo, who first garnered acclaim for scripting 
Alan Parker's Mississippi Burning {^%B). 

It's also worth noting that 2004 's fair-to-mid- 
dlin' fv/Vento (which I reviewed back in RM#56\ 
tells the same story and sports an impressive 
performance by Malcolm McDowell In the killer 
role, but if you see only one film about Andrei Ro- 
manovich Chilatilo - a.k.a. the Butcher of Rostov 
- this year. Citizen Jfis the one you want. 

HBO released a DVD in 2000 on its own im- 
print; the transfer looks and sounds great, but 
fans would surely gobble up a Blu-ray with a few 
extras tossed in, especially since most of the 
principal players on both sides of the camera re- 
main alive and well as of press time. Now get 
the hell out of my basement and fetch me some 
more vodka and pickled herring.# 
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ey kids, remember the Soviet Union? 
Great honkin’ huge place, colder than 
Canada, made up of Russia and a bunch 
of small countries that mostly ended in “-islan”? 
Got into a nuclear dick-measuring contest with 
the US that threatened global annihilation? Mur- 
dered more people than the Nazis? Rings a bell, 
then, does it? Okay, so apparently you weren’t 
always asleep or stoned in history class. Well 
done, comrades. So why the pop quiz? Because 
all of the info above Is Integral to fully appreci- 
ating Citizen X{^ 995). A recent revisit cemented 
it as my pick for the most underrated fact-based 
serial killer film/police procedural thriller ever, 
and one in dire need of a proper reissue. 

. Between 1 978 and the early '90s, Ukrainian- 
born Andrei Chikatilo killed more than 50 people 
- the vast majority -teens and children - In and 
around the southern Russian city of Rostov. Ar- 
rested in 1 992, he confessed to 56 of the grue- 
some sex murders, was tried 
for 53, convicted and sen- 
tenced to death for 52 and 
eventually executed (just 
once) on Valentine's Day in 
'94. Citizen X chronicles 
Chikatilo's epic killing spree - 
sometimes In grisly detail, 
sometimes simply by implica- 
tion - but its real villain is the 
dogma-bound, bureaucratic 
Soviet system that under- 
mines the investigation of the 
case even as the body count 
continues to soar, since ac- 
knowledging the existence of 
a serial killer in their country 
is considered treason. (“Zerial murder eez a 
decadent Vestern venomenon.") With heads 
firmly entrenched in sand/snowbatiks/asses, 
authorities blame the murders on “gangs” and 
round up local homosexuals in mass arrests. 
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Von Frankenstein. 

"I had worked on a few other proj- 
ects with Viper and formed a rela- 
tionship with president Jesse 
Garza," says Moreci. “He knew my 
affinity for classic horror, so when 
this opportunity came up, he passed 
it along to me. I'm thrilled he did; it 
was a blast working on [it].” 

Moreci is no stranger to writing 
comics that blend horror and show 
business: he's the writer and creator 
of Image’s awesome Hoax Hunters, 
which features a number of urban 
legends and spooky myths. Baron, 
however, offered him the opportunity 
to work with more classic and 
beloved horror archetypes - a slight, 
but welcome, deviat'on. 

“I love classic monsters," admits 
Moreci. “And the idea of placing 
them in a contemporary setting as 
these washed-up Hollywood 
denizens was too good to pass up. It 
has the awesome blend of horror 
and mystery and comedy that I think 


Artist Keith Burns 
is definitely a large 
part of the book's 
success. Although 
highly Influenced by the mon- 
sters' classic look, he puts his 
own spin on many of the char- 
acters. At the same time, he also 
borrows from other horror eras. 

His Igor bears a striking resem- 
blance to Marty Feldman from 
Young Frankenstein, while the 
Monster’s varsity jacket and cap 
and dragster car owe more to 
the 1 960s than the 1 930s. 

It’s a vibrant, colourful inter- 
pretation and a visual treat for long-time horror 
fans that never descends into parody. 

"Keith is one of my favourite artists, and his 
work on this book is incredible," Moreci enthuses. 

“His storytelling is super crisp, his characters roilDW PEDRO ON TWITTER (gPCRBEZUELD 


rich, and he has a great sense of visual humour 

- he can go from light to dark in no t'me. His work 
brings the book to life, start to finish.” 

Despite the fun tone, however, It's difficult not 
to be somewhat sad at the prospect that some 
modem fans casually dismiss such iconic char- 
acters. For many of os, though - Moreci included 

- the classics will always hold a special place in 
our hearts. 

"The classics, man, they were scary in smarter 
ways, and they did so much more with so much 
less. Plus, this is the foundation of horror we’re 
talking about! Dracula, Wolf Man, Invisible Man. 
... It's impossible to pass up a chance to actually 
write Dracula."9 


T here have been many interpretations of 
Dracula, Frankenstein, the Wolf Man and 
other iconic monsters over the years, but 
none have had more staying power in our 
collective consciousness than those by Universal 
Pictures. The studio’s classic designs continue to 
permeate pop culture despite the number of 
more modern and more “serious" re-imaginings. 

And yet there’s no denying that some consider 
those versions relics of a bygone era when horror 
was less threatening and not quite as “legiti- 
mate" as contemporary offerings. This view, how- 
ever misguided, is the starting point for the new 
digital graphic novel Baron Von Frankenstein: A 
Holiywood Fairytaie (available now from Viper 
Comics), a fun and heartwarming love letter to 
the mad monsters of yore. 

In the book, the Baron, his monster, and servant 
Igor not only exist in the real world, they have also 
played themselves in a series of Hollywood films 
for decades. Unfortunately, their movies are los- 
ing favour with the younger generation, which 
prefers sparkling vampires and over-the-top CGI 
horrorfests. But along comes David S. Sippiro, a 
hotshot talent agency executive, who presents 
the monsters (including Dracula, the Wolf Man, 
the Mummy, the Invisible Man, 
the Cyclops and Jekyll/Hyde) 
with a tempting offer: hand 
over their likenesses to be 
used in a series of market-dri- 
ven advertising campaigns. 

Not wishing to be a 
spokesman for deodorant, hair 
remover or insurance, the 
Baron refuses - and promptly 
vanishes. Igor and the Monster 
set out to solve the mystery of 
his disappearance and in the 
process uncover a more sinis- 
ter plot. 

With its many satirical jabs 
at the film industry, it's not sur- 
prising to learn that the story originated as a 
screenplay by Richard Rothstein and Stanley 
Resnicoff. When that project failed to materialize, 
the idea was picked up by Vfper Comics, which 
turned to writer Michael Moreci to adapt Baron 


B'lgrt 
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Classic pulp hero The Shadow tinkered with the supernatural in the past and, like many pulp characters, often dabbled with ^ 

the horrific and macabre. However, the story arc beginning in 77je5/)ac/ow#13 isthefirstsincethistitle'slaunchtofully embrace ^ 


the horrific and macabre. However, the story arc beginning in 77je5/)ac/ow#13 isthefirstsincethistitle'slaunchtofully embrace 
the genre. A ghostly serial killer calling herself "The Light" is prancing through New York brutally murdering seemingly random 
targets. Dressed in flowing white robes, this phantom lady aims to cleanse the city of sin and corruption - unless The Shadow 
stops her first. It remains to be seen if The Light is in fact an agent of the spirit world or more akin to a ScoobyDoo villain; in 
this title either is possible. In the meantime, there's good scripting and plenty of gore and brutality on display to satiate horror 
fans while we await the answer. 


When two-bit hood Wes Podell 
finds a rotting corpse sitting in his 
hotel room, a chain of events is set 
in motion that leads to more bodies, 
an invalid millionaire, gruesome ex- 
periments and, of course, a justice- 
seeking Lobster Johnson. Dark 
Horse's one-shots consistently prove 
it is possible to tell a satisfying, ac- 
tion-packed story in a single issue. 
Lobster Johnson: Satan Smells a Rat 
is a solid horror mystery that unrav- 
els at a good pace, and the tight 
script is fleshed out with some great 
art by Kevin Nowlan who lends the 
proceedings the right amount of hor- 
ror imagery. 


versus reality is a famil- 
iar trope in horror and 
The Dream Merchant 
treads some much- 
mined territory. Still, 
writer Nathan Edmond- 
son has sprinkled in 
enough elements to hint 
that all may not be what 
it appears to be. Add to 
this a likeable protago- 
nist and nice art by Kon- 
stantin Novosadov and 
it's enough to keep one 
anticipating how the tale 
will play out. 

What do gangsters, an Egyptian fortune 
teller, flesh-stripping demons, a living skeleton 
and Al Capone have in common? Hell it I know, 
but they can all be found in the pages of Chin 
Music, the latest series from the warped mind 
of Steve Niles, Joining him is artist Tony Harris, 
an ideal choice to dis- 
tract the reader from the 
fact that there are more 
questions than answers 
in this opening install- 
ment. Pages are filled 
with haunting and bloody 
images that make a far 
stronger impact than the 
writing. That’s not nec- 
essarily a complaint, but 
many will undoubtedly 
be scratching their 
heads after the first 
read, trying to put all the 


gory pieces together. It’s a matter of style first, 
substance later. But when the style is this well 
done, I can wait. 

Most horror Ht fans know that "The Fall of 
the House of Usher” is one of Poe’s most fa- 
mous and most 
adapted tales. As 
a result, rather 
than do a straight 
re-imagining, 

Richard Corben 
has decided to 
mix in some ele- 
ments from an- 
other Poe story, 

“The Oval Por- 
trait,” to spice 
things up. (I'll 
leave it to the 
Poe enthusiasts to determine exactly which 
ones.) The basic narrative, however, is still the 
same: a young gentleman named Allan pays a 
visit to his old friend Roderick Usher 
at his family estate, only to find 
strange goings-on between Usher 
and his sister. Of course, the main 
draw of the book is Corben’s exqui- 
site art style, and in this respect he 
does not disappoint. He draws the 
house as if it were a corpse, slowly 
decaying and falling apart. It's a 
beautifully ghoulish setting, filled 
with plenty of details and enough 
bizarre characters that even the 
most hardcore Poe fan will be will- 
ing to ignore the narrative trans- 
gressions. 9 


Winslow is an inmate in a mental institution 
who prefers the comfort and control of dreams 
to the real world. One night he’s physically at- 
tacked by wraith- 
llke hooded 
figures from his 
dreams who will 
stop at nothing - 
including murder 
-to capture him. 
With the help of 
Anne, an em- 
ployee at the 
hospital, Winslow 
escapes. Pursued 
throughout the 
city, the couple 
encounters yet another hooded figure, the Mer- 
chant of Dreams, who offers some much- 
needed answers. The exploration of dreams 







ZOMBI MEXICANO 

Keith J. Rainville 
From Parts Unknown Publications 

How nice it is to be provided a window into a 
secret worid of cinema, in this case, the worid 
of the Mexican zombie films of the 70s. But 
why has this movement been obscured, espe- 
ciaily with the stacks of zombie-related books 
out there? How did it escape the gaze ot the ob- 
sessive compietists? This is exactiy what au- 
thor/lowbrow cuiture junkie Keith J. Rainvilie 
seeks to answer. 

Rainville starts by taking the reader through 
the semantic discrepancies that he thinks are 
at the root of all the confusion - the idea that 
what Mexican cinemagoers call mummies, the 
rest of us might call zombies. This mislabelling 
seems in part due to the real-life mummies of 
Guanajuato, a hundred-or-so well-preserved 
corpses found in the city’s San Sebastian ceme- 
tery that have since gone on to be displayed for 
public eyes (see RM#42i. 

Add to that the nation’s fervent worship of 
luchadores enmascarados (masked wrestlers) 
and the template laid down by the highly popu- 
lar Universal Monsters cycle of movies, then stir 
in one rather savvy 
film producer (Roge- 
lio Agrasanchez), 
and the Mexican 
zombie film is born. 

Rainville, an ex- 
pert on masked 
wrestlers, outlines 
seven key titles that 
fit the bill, from Las 
Momias de Guana- 
juato{^27Q)\oMa^- 
sion de le Siete Momias (1975), and further 
references other tilms that hover around this 
particular universe, but are perhaps less essen- 
tial (or less palatable) by beginners’ standards. 

Opening every chapter is a fifteen-plate 
gallery ot stills from the titles, and it's here that 
things really get interesting. Considering their 
vintage, thesefilms (or more specifically the de- 
signs of the undead) appear to be a decade 
ahead of their time, as zombie makeups didn't 
look nearly this crusty until Lucio Fulci’s Zombie 
unleashed its clay-faced monstrosities in 1979. 
The visual feast continues with several posters 
and lobby cards done in the colourful and highly 
explosive Mexican style. 


Better still, Rainville’s excited and accessible 
writing makes you want to head straight to 
YouTube tor references. If you like zombies, cin- 
ematic crypto-movements or wrestling, this 
book is top-rope - er, top-sheff - stuff. 

Viva los Muertos! 

TAL ZIMERMAN 

THE RESURRECTIONIST 

E.B. Hudspttti 
Quirk 

If you cast your eyes over last month’s Ubrary 
of the Damned column, you may recall me writ- 
ing of the strange soft spot I 
have for alternative histories 
and accounts of worlds that 
could be ours, were it not for 
subtle supernatural influences 
or slightly mad science. If your 
interests lie in similar territory, 
allow me to point you towards 
The Resurrectionist. 

This beautiful oversized 
hardcover is very much two 
books in one, which combine 
to tell a single (mostly) com- 
plete story about the life and 
work of the fictional - though 
presented here as real - Dr. 


FEAR AND LEARNING: 

ESSAYS QN THE PEDAGOGY OF HQRHOR 
Aalya Ahmad and Sean Moreland, eds. 
McFarland 

The topics in this collecfion of essays -focused 
on teaching horror in universities - range from 
the ways in which the 
Evil Deadfranchise can 
be used to explain con- 
cepts of postmod- 
ernism, to the study of 
Frankenstein as a tool 
for examining issues 
surrounding the adap- 
tation of texts into other 
media. That said, this 
book has such a spe- 
cialized focus that It's unlikely to appeal to any- 
one who isn’t actively teaching a genre course. 

JUSTINE WARWICK 


Spencer Black. Still with me? The first half of 
the book serves as Black’s biography, tracing 
his childhood roots in mid-19th-century America 
through to his first steps through the doors of 
medical school, where his interest in Insect bi- 
ology and human birth defects (notably con- 
joined twins) really flourished. But as Black’s 
early fascinations devolve into obsession, the 
doctor's genius takes a decidedly darker turn, 
which ultimately sees Black disgraced amongst 
his peers, as his experiments become ever more 
bizarre and unpalatable (including his attempts 
at growing tissue to graft together living crea- 
tures in a shed behind his home). 

The latter half of the vol- 
ume is dedicated almost ex- 
clusively to highly detailed 
medical textbook-esque 
sketches of various mytho- 
logical and chimera-type 
beasts. (Ever wonder what a 
man might look like with an 
elephant’s cranium and 
trunk? The answers are re- 
vealed within.) Each image 
contains a detailed key - 
utilizing actual medical ter- 
minology - of the creation 
in question, and some even 
contain short essays, further 


PRAY LIED EVE: 

THREE TALES OF THE UNTOWARD 
Lydia Peever 
Createspace 

Lydia Peever's novella-sized anthology of horror 
offers up yarns about a haunted basement, ice 
balls falling from the sky, 
and demonic animals that 
talk. Each story starts 
strong by building sinister 
ambience, only to finish 
abruptly, with endings 
that don't always add up. 
The first two tales are 
rather blase and don't 
quite deliver the scares, 
whilethe final one proves 
to be the strongest and most compelling. Starting 
and ending there would be best. 

VANESSA FURTADO 
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Harpy Erinyes fetal development from The Resurrectionist. 

linking them with Black’s research. 

if you've got a penchant for weird stories and even weirder fantasticai 
faux science, then this is a book screaming for your coffee table. If this 
review doesn't sell it, just imagine the confused looks The Resurrectionist 
will garner from your slightly drunken friends as they try to determine if 
there’s any veracity to this account of mad, mad medical fiction. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 

DREAMS OF FEAR: 

POEMS OF TERROR AND THE SUPERNATURAL 

$.T. Joshr and Steven J. Mariconda. eds. 

Hippocampus Press 

“Just as all fiction first found extensive embodiment in poetry,” wrote 
H.P. Lovecraft, "so is it in poetry that we first encounter the permanent 
entry ot the weird into standard literature." As if seeking to serve as quan- 
tifiable evidence for this statement, this 350-page anthology contains the 
very best poetic writings dealing with sweet terror. 

There are no gloomy reflections on the inevitability ot death or laments 
over dead beloved here - unless they come back from the grave. In fact, 
the editors themselves specify that "the focus has been on verse that ac- 
tually depicts supernatural phenomena; Instances of non-supernatural 
terror have been generally excluded.” Brief biographical and critical notes 
on the poets have been added to help contextualize their work. And other 
than a couple in German and French, one in Belgian and some ancient 
Greek and Roman works, the vast majority of the pieces in this collection 
were originally written in English. 



HOW FAR WOULD VOU GO TO SAVE VDUA FAMILY? 

RONHLDMHLFI MINES THE HORRORS DE PRREHTRL RESPONSIBILITY FOR CRRDLELHKE 



O f all the roles and responsibilities one can take on in one’s lifetime none may be more 
frightening or more fraught with basic terror than parenthood. As such, being tasked 
with the health and welfare of another living person is fertile ground for horror, especially 
if you’re Ronald Malfi, whose latest novel. Cradle Lake, began in the womb. 

“I wrote the first draft when my wife was pregnant,” says the Mary- For example, in the tale, Alan is continuously -without his wife’s knowl- 
land-based author. ”1 started thinking about all the horrible things that edge - drawn to the titular waters by a misguided desire to improve his 
could happen, and that’s sort of where the idea for the book came from, family’s situation and Heather’s mental health, which forces him to be- 
You know, as a father and a burgeoning parent, how far do you take trying come an outsider in his new community while the town’s sheriff and well- 
10 protect your family? To the point where you’re actually hurting them? intentioned next-door neighbours continue to do their best to protect him. 
That’s really what the crux of the novel is." He also digs into local history and learns of another 

Set in North Carolina, Cratf/e /.a/re (out now from man’s similar choices and the insanity and murder 

Medallion Press) is the story of Alan Hummerstun that ensued as the lake’s waters made his wife a 

and his wife, Heather. The couple - who have suf- younger woman whom he couldn’t keep up with or 

tered two miscarriages - inherits Alan’s uncle’s satisfy. Despite a multitude of warnings, Alan is 

house and decide to leave New York for a new be- doomed to make a similar mistake, 

ginning. With Heather heavily medicated and suffer- ^ I Once Malti’s done establishing his characters, he 

ing from deep depression, the marriage is slowly 4 ' * ' oftencutsthemofffromothers-whetheritbephys- 

dissolving, leaving Alan a broken man trying to fix jr * • ical isolation or emotional -as a reflection of his own 

things out of his control. Following a car accident in- ^ l U - 1# fears. While Malfi also teases readers by hinting that 

volving a local boy, Alan learns that the titular body • a giant beast may or may not reside in the woods 

of water in the thick woods behind their new home 1^’ ' r • . surrounding the lake, he leaves no doubt that the true 

has healing powers -something the Cherokee Indi- X monsterisAlan’sinabilitytorecognizehisseif-de- 

ans, who once called the lands home, unsuccess- . ^ structive behaviour, and the resulting isolation, 

fully tried to keep secret. Despite warnings from “Overall, those are the kinds ofthings that frighten 

area residents and a Native American elder, Alan or* i» tur» . allows, “to have no one there, to have no one 

takes advantage of Cradle Lake, only to learn that to talk to, to have no one to rely on, no one to just 

tor all things given, there are also things extracted. witness. For me, I find those more frightening than 

Malfi's eleventh novel continues the award-win- dealing with outside entities." 

ning author’s tradition of building strong characters Medallion is already gearing up to follow up Cradle 

and then placing them in situations that test them Lake with Malfi’s December Park next March. Malfi 


both morally and physically. 

“I think it’s important to recognize there are no good people and there 
are no evil people, and there’s no godliness. There’s just what there is," 
he explains. “Your evil character shouldn’t be completely evil and your 
good characters aren’t completely good, they’re just people. I think that’s 
more in line with reality than to simply say, ‘Here is Darth Vader dressed 
in black with his cape and here’s my Luke Skywalker dressed in white 
and he’s all good.’ To me, that just rings a little bit untrue.” 


describes it as his “most personal” work yet. 

"It’s a coming of age novel, it's a thriller/horror novel, and it focuses on 
what it was like growing up out here in the mid-Atlantic region [in the 
mid-’90s],’’ he says. “It’s hard to say where I see myself going in the future 
because I’ve left that door open to just whatever story pleases me and in- 
terests me at that point. I’ll always be interested in characters and their 
motivations and where they come from over whole chapters tilled with 
gore.”Q 
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The contents include creepy poems or excerpts 
from classical literature and the European Renais- 
sance (Homer, Dante, Marlowe, Milton), lyrics from 
famous poets not usually associated with the 
weird (Goethe, Blake, Victor Hugo, Yeats, Frost) and 
numerous works from horror writers better known 
for their fiction (M.G. Lewis, Bierce, Maupassant, 
Dunsany, Lovecraft, Robert E. Howard). Of course, 
Edgar Allan Poe's presence Is inevitable, with five 
poems selected (though not “The Raven”). He Is 
in the company of his followers, such as Charles 
Baudelaire, and predecessors, including Coleridge, 
whose “Rime of the Ancient Mariner" the editors 
consider “the greatest weird poem ever written." 
In their introduction they also laurel Clark Ashton 
Smith as “the greatest weird poet in all literature.” 

Sadly, some important works had to be omitted 
due to their length (Coleridge's "Christabel," Keats' 
“Lamia” and the exquisite “The City of Dreadful Night" by James Thomson, among them). 
And if we are to include contemporary scribes, the absence of Thomas Ligotti’s bleak lyrics 
is quite inexplicable. 

Still, the wealth of poems contained within these covers is enough to make Dreams of 
Fearthe most comprehensive and thoughtfully selected anthology of spooky poetry ever 
attempted. Even those lovers of horror who otherwise may not be inclined towards poetry 
will find this book Indispensable for the sheer variety and beauty of the evocative Images 
and resonant phrases, which embody Lovecraft’s ideal of “that crystalline essence of artis- 
tic fear which belongs to the domain of poetry." 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 

LIKE LIGHT FOR FLIES 

Lee Thomas 

Lethe Press 



Bram Stoker and Lambda Literary Award-winning author Lee Thomas is back with a 
gripping slew of atmospheric, bone-chilling shorts in Like Light for Flies. While horror fans 
will find familiar storylines within this twelve-story collection (its subgenres range from 
supernatural dark crime to psychological horror), the author's skillful handling of the nar- 
ratives gives each of them, regardless of subject matter, a fresh and modern feel. 

The tales examine human nature in its darkest mo- 
ments, invoking a squeam-inducing dread that lasts 
long after the final pages have been turned. During the 
midst of a zombie outbreak in the flash (a.k.a. very 
short) fiction piece "Tuesday," the survivors are more 
focused on which of them will have to be sacrificed 
for dinner than the swarming horde that roams out- 
side; in “Fine in the Fire," Thomas examines the hor- 
rors of DIY electroshock therapy when a man attempts 
to "cure" his son of his homosexuality; and in “Flicker" 
he explores addiction, as a girl proves she will do any- 
thing for a fix, even if it means agreeing to star in a 
film without first seeing what kind of movie it is. With- 
out giving away any spoilers, know that these tales 
tend to end very badly for their protagonists. 

Thomas constructs concrete, lifelike characters that 
he casts into a descriptively dark world. While Sylvia, 
who is the driving force in “Comfortable in Her Skin,” might not be the most morally ad- 
mirable protagonist, using and robbing men for their money, he forces the reader to em- 
pathise with her by bringing them right into her world and making her actions believable 
and intriguing. 

A truly terrifying and uncomfortable read, Thomas doesn't shy away from gore, violence 
or brutal imagery. More than that, however. Like Light for Fiies is worth checking out for 
its thought-provoking and uninhibited look at some of the worst qualities of the human 
condition. Not for the faint of heart - or the optimistic. 



JESSA SOBCZUK 



STDRYNEXUS 6 BLACK CROWN 


^ ^ ^ hy do you read?" 

wMU There are many answers to this - yours prob- 

VV ably won't match mine - but I read, watch 

" " movies, play video games and write fiction, be- 
cause for me stories have always been the ultimate escape. 
A well-told tale’s greatest power, regardless of medium, is 
that it can pull you out of your own reality and place you 
squarely inside of its world. 

Before video games took interacdve storytelling to a new 
level (with gameplay that evolved based on player deci- 
sions, moral and otherwise), this concept was being toyed 
with in the '80s via those popular Choose Your Own Adven- 
ture books. \iiseti\D read those things again and again Just 
so I could experience every narrative possibility. 

So it was exciting to discover storynexus.com, a 
website/fiction platform promoting a similar kind of inter- 
active, branching storytelling. Here, those CkoA-style deci- 
sions are combined with some RPG-esque elements to 
literally invite you to star In a story as it unfolds around you. 
One of the best examples of this is Black Crown (black- 
crownproject.com), an utterly demented outing by 23-year- 
old Rob Sherman, sponsored by Random House. 

The tale, during which you choose your own actions and 
destinations (provided you’ve collected the necessary ma- 
terials, which Is done by navigating through subplots). Is an 
experimental work of absurdist sci-fi horror. An atmos- 
pheric, dense and surprisingly challenging read. Black 
Crown is recommended to those who prefer their literature 
really, reaZ/yweird. 

You awaken as a "clerk," with a mysterious exo-body 
called "a dutchframe"joined toyourown and are soon sent 
to your "quarren" to push file folders across your desk, like 
the other hundreds of drones on the hillside around you who 
have been recruited to work on the secretive Black Crown 
Project. Depending on which files you open, which places 
you explore when you leave your desk, which characters 
you interact with and the act'ons you commit while doing 
those things, you begin to open the wider world of the story 
(which Is expanded and updated regularly). It’s a place full 
of disease, where pain is a constant (and constantly meas- 
ured, and can restrict your narrative choices), animals talk 
and feed you tainted soup(!), and there may never be any 
straight or easy answers. Its world continues to unfold as I 
write this. 

If this sounds too strange for you, storynexus.com hosts 
other user-created, interactive horror stories (though as of 
this writing, none are complete). What Lies Around the Cor- 
ner, for example, drops you in the town of Black Hollow to 
collect souls and outrun the monsters that hunt at midnight 
while attempting to solve a much larger mystery, and This 
Rising Darkness, a well-structured survival-horror siege 
tale, does a stellar Job of writing you into the evolving action 
andwithholding the true nature of the menace. Unlike Black 
Crown both utilize a random deck of "story cards" (events) 
to help advance your character and the plot. 

But perhaps the most exhilarating part of 
storynexus.com, for me anyway, is that anyone can create 
an account and try their hand at crafting an interacbve tale. 
Count me ini 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 
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J ason Edmiston is no stranger to these pages. We’ve featured his paintings 
in several features and he was the man behind the drool-inducing cover art 
for Cronenberg’s The Fly retrospective {RM#1 16\. His style is equal parts 
Basil Gogos and Drew Struzan, with a helping of lowbrow pop artist Ron 
English - and with an upcoming solo show at Austin's Mondo Gallery in Au- 
gust, his popularity will continue to grow. Titled A Rogues Gallery, the show 
runs August 23 to SeptemberH and will feature stunning new paintings and screen 
prints celebrating horror cinema's baddest villains and monsters. From the aliens in 
They Live to the creatures created by Ray Harryhausen, Edmiston’s latest exhibit is 
the ultimate tribute to the nightmarish monsters, ant'-heroes and maniacs he grew 
up watching. 

“I’m drawn towards slashers and unstoppable killing machines,’’ he explains. 
"Maybe it's my ego that makes me fantasize about crazed monsters that will never 
rest until they destroy me." 

A late-night viewing of Friday the 13th at an Impressionable young age left a ma- 
chete-sized mark on the artist's Imaginab’on and soon he was hooked on the golden 
era of ’80s horror, scl-fl and the spectacular posters that marketed films during that 
era. 

“They were thrilling, and scary, and I couldn't stop talking about [them] the next 
day. Sharing my name with the bad guy didn't hurt my fascination either. As far as 
the art for horror films goes, I [have been] interested in loud, exciting paintings my 
entire life, and what's more exciting than horror art?" 

He channelled that inspiration into a monster-making career and, unlike some 
artists, doesn't shy away from revealing his fricks of the trade. TTils Issue, he gives 
us an exclusive look into the process behind one of his paintings for the upcoming 
Mondo show, a tribute to exploitation star and one bat motherfucker, William Marshall 
as Blaculal 

“I was thinking about my favourite movie villains and monsters, and some that 
hadn't been given a proper portrait. Blacula came to mind, but I wanted him to be 
treated with respect. The movie may seem silly, but actor William Marshall didn’t play 
him with anything but seriousness, and my portrait should do the same. " 

Starting out among piles of found reference, Edmiston creates quick thumbnails 
unt'l a tighter pencil sketch is developed. This is where logistical elements such as 
the actor's likeness, and the light and shadow are worked out. 

“With my pencil rough for Blacula, I knew I wanted a straightforward head and 
shoulders portrait, so the cropping is pretty tight, I thought that it might be interesting 
to show Blacula’s hand pointing towards the viewer, a la Bela Lugosi, but decided 
that it took the focus away from his face. I decided in the end to reference another 
well-known portrayer of Dracula, Christopher Lee, by adding a trickle of blood down 
his mouth." 

Moving onto the underpainting, Edmiston states the importance of this stage. 
"TTie most important piece of advice I could lend regarding traditional painting, is 
to build upon a strong foundation. By this, I mean that before jumping into the fun 
painting stage, it's bestto start with a fully realized drawing with the light and shadows 
worked out. This wiil avoid problems along the way, because the forms and volumes 
arealready established, and the painting stage is merely colouring. This Isa well-es- 
tablished old masters technique that unifies all the colours, and provides a warm glow 
throughout the piece.” 

Next issue, we'll have a lew more step-by-step pictures, more insider advice from 
Edmiston, plus the final reveal of Blacula! ^ 
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The latest from Stoker Award-winning EARTHLING PUBLICATIONS 


Mark Morris IT SUSTAINS Michael Marshall Smith EVERYTHING YOU NEED 

"Morris weaves together a boy's troubled adolescence and “Smith recalls Stephen King’s ability to set a story in the world of the 
supernatural doings in this subtle and unlorg^ble tale." commonplace, then suddenly jolt it into a more hellish realm." 
—Publishers Weekly, Starred Review —Janet Maslin, New Yor* Times 

LIMITED RUN; NOW AVAILABLE! LIMITED RUN DUE SUMMER 2013; RESERVE NOW 


For these titles and books by Clive Barker, our Halloween Series, and much more, please visit: 
Website: www.earthlingpub.coni Email: earthlingpub@yahoo.com 
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dystopian boot camp for troubled youth lorded 
over by a Nazi-worshlpplng administrator and his 
trio of sadistic warders (hey, this is a low-budget 
flick...). 

The tone of life in the camp is set on the first 
day, when one of the campers is awakened by a 
stream of piss from one of the guards. A day of 
chapping firewood ends with a meal of a raw po- 
tato, while the staff dines on a meaty stew pre- 
pared by the perpetually abused oamp cook. The 
stew meat is rotten, though, 
served up as a final act of 
revenge by the chef, who 
drives off in the camp jeep 
while the guards engage in 
kinky sex and the comman- 
dant bones up on Nazi his- 
tory. Spew ensues. 

The following morning, 
the teens wake up to find 
their tormentors almost life- 
less in their ludicrously 
puke-drenched quarters. 
They're not dead though, 
they've been devolved by 
the infected meat into can- 
nibalistic maniacs. Cue typical zombie film hijinks. 
Except that this isn't a typical zombie film, or 
even quite a film perse. W'rong Turn (2003) direc- 
tor Rob Schmidt reportedly shottwo-fhirdsof if in 
Winnipeg In 2008 before the production company 


TESTING THE GAG REFLEX 




ack in RMttllO. I waxed enthusiastically 
about Brutal Relax (2010), a hilariously 
gory fifteen-minute short by Spaniards 
Adrian Cardona, Rafa Oengrd and David 
Munoz, about a high-strung man whose 
day at the beach Is ruined by a horde of aquatic 
zombies. Check it out on YouTube before you read 
on, I’ll waif... 

Funny, eh?! Also on YouTube is a more recent 
collaboration between Cardona and Munoz, Fist of 
Jesus (2012), another fifteen-minute short in the 
same splatstick vein, which they hope to develop 
into a feature. Blasphemy has never been so 
funny! 

The plot: while delivering a sermon on a mount, 
Jesus Is interrupted by Jacob, whose son Lazarus 
has died. In an arrogant display of divinity, Jesus 
resurrects Lazarus, who comes back as a flesh- 
eating zombie! Jesus promptly tries to flee with 
Judas in tow, but soon must face and lay waste - 
using various species of fish! - to hordes of Phar- 
isean, Roman and cowboy(l) rotters. 

A three-minute sequence serves as a set-up to 
an unrelenting barrage of goofy gleeful gore ef- 
fects that skillfully combine practical makeup wlh 
digital trickery. Cardona and Munoz pick up right 
where Peter Jackson left off with the lawnmower 
gag in Dead Alive {tS92). 

Speaking of gag, there's a univer- 
sal human experience that begins 
with a slow churning in the pit of 
your stomach. Then an ominous 
fickle starts In the back of your 
throat. You salivate, but can't swal- 
low. You break out in a cold sweat 
and are overcome by lightheaded- 
ness. You stagger tor the nearest re- 
ceptacle and hope to make it there 
before the contents of your upper di- 
gestive tract are forcibly expulsed in 
a stinking, slimy liquid mass. You're 
gonna hurl! 

This brings us to the excess of 
vomit in the recently released Bad Meat (201 1 . 
available from MVD Visual). A sextet of teens, 
whose transgressions against society range from 
arson to expressing homosexual desires to dress- 
ing in black, are sent to Camp Hardway, a 


• r 

Mark Pellegrino, as the Nazi- 
worshipping adrr}inistTator. 


ran out of money and filming was halted. In the 
years since, several members of the cast rose to 
prominence in feature films and television shows 
(Mark Pelligrino in Supernatural and Being 
Human; Dave Franco in Warm Bodies and Fright 
Night), so the existing footage was dusted off to 
try to capitalize on that. New segments involving 
a lone survivor in a hospital bed swathed head to 
toe In bandages was boneheadedly added to tiesh 
out the run time and create something resembling 
continuity.Alas, it's still incomplete, rife with mas- 
sive plot holes, before if painfully screeches to an 
abrupt and wholly unsatisfying ending. 

Even so, it’s readily apparent that this would 
have been a minor but entertaining gross-out had 
it been made properly. While the characters are 
little more than archetypes, the cast Is especially 
convincing. Moments ot black humour and gen- 
uine tension are expertly balanced. The gore ef- 
fects are impressive, particularly a dead dog 
autopsy and a meat-hook hanging, but it's over 
as soon as a penis is ripped off and eaten. It's 
painfully obvious that gore effects inserts are 
missing, let alone other bits that would have bet- 
ter advanced the story. 

This missed opportunity is credited to "Lulu Jar- 
men," an appellation that shrieks pseudonym. The 
sole extra is a trailer tacked onto the end of the 
film that doesn’t even merit a separate track. Of 
course, that would have entailed creating a menu 
for the disc... 
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\ntiviral 



ANTIVIRAL s(]unotiin:i! 

E.C. Woodley 
Lakeshohe Records 
It takes a little while to settle Into the 
slow-burning groove of E.C. Wood- 
ley's score for Brandon Cronenberg’s 
Antiviral, but it ultimately makes for 
an engaging Immersion Into the 
young Canadian's own brand of sur- 
real horror. Essentially built around 
four alternating notes, Initially heard 
on soft keyboard, Woodley quickly 
strips down his quartet of resonating 
tonalities into saturated bass chords, 
and gradually layers In fuzzy pulses 
and synth drones, with an intermit- 
tent cello that's been enhanced to 
sound neither organic nor synthetic. 
The score's most affecting quality is 
the way the tones and soft textures 
seem to breathe, and no matter how 
much the electronic elements may 
distort, they’re all kept in a range 


that’s weirdly soothing. Not unlike 
the work of Cliff Martinez {Solaris], 
there’s a dreamy quality to the whole 
creation, with no sharp edges or dy- 
namic shocks, and while ostensibly a 
work of electronic minimalism, the 
score offers a fair amount of emo- 
tional scope. MRH ££££ 



Shirley Walker 

La-La Land Records 
One of the last horror scores written 
by the great Shirley Walker, Willard's 
soundtrack has managed to outlive 
the 2003 film largely because of the 
classy way she crafted an almost lov- 
ing homage to Bernard Herrmann 
(with just a slight nod or two to for- 
mer mentor Danny Etfman). Like her 
masterpiece. Final Destination, 
Walker’s theme Is built around a few 
notes, but it’s the colours and beau- 



TRIBULATION m 

The Formulas of Death 

The Ajna Offensive 

On The Formulas of Death, Tribulation takes 
a stab at rewriting the extreme metal play- 
book and succeeds brilliantly, effortlessly 
combining precision riff-craft with an at- 
mosphere as thick as the night is dark. It 
takes more than its fair share of inspiration 
from the black metal end of the spectrum, notably the mighty Dissec- 
tion. Yet this tale of Tribulation speaks with a unique tone of its own, 
weaving tapestries of mood via the immense guitar work of Jonathan 
Multen and Adam Zaars, a truly talented team whose flair tor the 
grandiose is clearly on display within such tracks as “Spectres" and 
“Suspiria,” the latter evoking a very measured musical comparison to 
Dario Argento’s legendary film. Indeed, The Formulas of Death is very 
cinematic in its approach to blackened death metal; it's a thorough and 
thoughtful masterpiece that methodically lures the listener into a world 
where Tribulation reigns as extreme metal’s conquering king. 

GP SSSJS 
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tiful crcbestratlons that really stand 
out: low woodwinds, trilling ascending 
chords, flittering and Jaunty flutes 
(“The Tire Mission’), mocking accor- 
dions, and a menacing motif that per- 
sistently drifts In and out like a sonic 
seesaw of gloom and doom. The 
score's mood is occasionally buoyed 
by gentle theme variations, but no 
matter how grim a scenario, Walker’s 
strategic plotting delivers the dra- 
matic goods, and lets audiences 
laugh with her as the dread and in- 
evitable carnage reach their ridicu- 
lous proportions. MRH 



HARLEY POE wut 

Man of God 

CInain Sucking Records 
Folk-punk wackos Harley Poe made 
an impact on Rue Morgue last year, 
winning best album of 201 2 for Satan, 
Sex and No Regrets. Now, the Indiana 
monster kids return once more with 
Man of God, a 10-inoh vinyl EP that 
glows In the frickin’ dark! Already, this 
Is a collector’s item, and damn, the 
music is pretty fine too. The title track 
is somewhat of a departure from 
singer/songwriter Joe Whiteford’s 
monster ditties, taking an angry stab 
at the religious right, while “Phantom 
in Your Mind” is a heartbreaking, har- 
monica-driven tune about a spectre 
following his corporeal love. The other 
two traoks, “Olivia’’ and “Corpse 
Grindin' Man," have been released 
elsewhere, with the former actually 
appearing on Rue Morgue's Hymns 
from the House of Worrar series. Given 
the limited amount of new music of- 
fered, Man of Gad isn’t really an es- 
sential horror folk EP, but the bottom 
line Is that Harley Poe oontinues to 
produce creative and twisted music 
that manages to combine the super- 
natural and real human emotion like 
few others. AVLSSS ' 



THREE ONE SE7EN tiFHDP 

Audio Plague 

Torchur Chaniber Music 
Horror and hip-hop have a pretty hit- 
and-miss relationship: sometimes you 
get a brilliant combination of the two 
cultures such as the Gravediggaz, 
who, thanks to the RZA, were both 
narratively interesting and musically 
brilliant; but other times you get Lep- 
rechaun: Back 2 tha Wood. Three One 
Se7en can’t pull off the alchemy re- 
quired to successfully bring the two 
genres together. The group’s newest 
album. Audio Plague, Is aptly titled 
given that it functions quite literally as 
a plague on your stereo. This is basi- 
cally Insane Clown Posse minus the 
fun beats and loveable (and incredibly 
offensive) lyrical hyperbole. Three One 
Se7en isn’t so much a band as a ter- 
rible, amateur hobby, which is all h'ne 
and good for throwing around some 
rhymes in the basement with some 
pals, but these songs don’t really de- 
serve to be digitized and distributed. 
KH DOA 



DEAD BY MIDNIGHT AMBIENT, 

Grave Tone Productions 
The people at Grave Tone Productions 
do something very generous: they 
create super-creepy industrial-in- 
spired haunt music that can be used 
royalty-free by anyone who owns and 
operates a haunted attraction. Their 
latest outing. Dead by Midnight, in- 
cludes atmospheric forest sounds and 
creaking panels, perfect for a sleep- 
away camp slasher scene; at other 
times their tracks go so heavy on the 



industrial guitar licks that you’d 
swear you were listening to a Resi- 
dent Evil movie soundtrack. These 
songs are composed with a variety of 
horror scenes In mind, so It doesn’t 
exactly make tor an album you’d 
throw on for a summer kegger. But if 
anyone does start wielding a hatchet 
creating human flesh, you’ll have the 
perfect soundtrack on hand with 
Dead by Midnight KH 



SUICIDE COMMANDO 

When Evil Speaks 

Metropous 

For long-time listeners, It has felt like 
Johann Van Roy (a.k.a. Suicide Com- 
mando) became lost in the plot of his 
own private horror film. The Belgian 
electro-industrial artist has never had 
much time for subtlety (he once 
named a record after serial killer Den- 
nis Rader's "Bind Torture Kill" modus 
operandli, but recent ettorts have 
found him becoming more cartoon- 
Ishly ghoulish, with him reciting a 
litany of evil acts over his distinctive 
stabby synths and pounding drums. 
Fortunately, his latest effort effectively 
rewinds the clock, with numbers such 
as "Repent or Perish" and the excep- 
tional “Monster" feeling more fore- 
boding and mood driven, with fewer 
distinctly club-oriented beats to 
match. It’s like the difference between 
a slasher flick and a psychological 
thriller, although we still get some 
songs In the vein of the former 
(namely the pounding "Cut Bleed 
Eviscerate"). It’s the tracks that sug- 
gest violence rather than plainly de- 
scribe it that really get under your 
sKIn.AK 



Utopia 

AFM Records 

Although Utopia is ostensibly inspired 
by the Jekyll-and-Hyde dual life of 
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Gothminister singer/composer 
Alexander Brem (who has a day job 
as a lawyer), you’d be hard pressed 
to find any evidence of It. Cleaving 
more closely to metal than at any 
point in the projeot's past, Utopia is. 
uniformly dark and foreboding - un- 
expectedly so, considering the group 
represented Norway In the Eurovision 
Song Contest this year. Chugging 
guitar ritfs are reinforced with 
grandiose symphonic touches and 
propelled by blastbeat drums, with 
Brem ever present as our narrator, 
ushering us through a variety of 
standard horror scenarios about 
nightmares, boogeymen and death, 
it’s pretty boilerplate as far as these 
things go, shooting for territory 
somewhere between Rammstein and 
Rob Zombie, but largely lacking the 
Teutonic wit of the former and the 
campy tun of the latter. One gets the 
impression that Gothminister takes 
itself pretty seriously, but that’s just 
not lively enough to justify Utopia's 
inherent hokeyness. AK 


CDRN ON MACABRE nu 

Discographic Violence 

Masic Bullet Records 
Lost amongst the, er, rows of more 
mainstream releases on Record Store 
Day was this crucial slab of creepy 
progressive grindcore - Corn on 
Macabre’s entire discography on one 
randomly split-coloured LP. The 
band’s life was obviously short, 
stretching from 2001 to 2003 with 
only a couple of 7-inches to their 
super-cool name, but it’s remem- 
bered for producing a violent and dark 
brand of hardcore that was probably 
ahead of its time. These boys were 
horror fans right down to the cob, ref- 
erencing H.G. Wells, Ray Bradbury 
and Boris Karloff In songs with a po- 
litical bent, while mixing in more play- 
ful lyrics about Friday the 13th and 
They Live. The package design of this 
LP Is beautiful, punctuated by an ex- 


E ven if you’re not a soundtrack geek, there are a few names that 
even casual horror fans should know: in the US, John Carpenter’s 
Synth scores are nearly as popular as the films he directed, while 
overseas, the horror soundtrack belongs to Italian prog rockers Goblin, 
the band's name practically synonymous with European splatter and 
giallo. 

But unlike Carpenter, who obviously wrote music with a specific 
movie, mood and feel in mind, Goblin's career sort of worked in reverse; 
their jazzy King Crimson meets Emerson, Lake & Palmer instrumenta- 
tion wasn’t exactly bom with the intention of evoking scares. It was in 
1 975, when they were still called Cherry Five, that Dario Argento offered 
the group the chance to score Deep Red. The soundtrack was a huge 
hit, and shortly thereafter keyboardist Maurizio Guarini joined the band 
to record what would become one of the most iconic scores in horror 
history: Suspiria 0277). 

“Suspiria was basically composed before the movie was shot, and 
in some way Dario took some inspiration from the music while shoot- 
ing,” recalls Guarini, who now resides in Toronto. 

Guarini went on to a career in software and video game development, 
but never left music, even reforming with former Goblin bandmates to 
release a new album in 2005, and then reuniting with original Goblin 
founder Claudio Simonetti for a world tour under the moniker New Gob- 
lin. This year, Guarini released his first-ever solo album. Creatures from 
a Drawer, a collection of tracks recorded over the years that have been 
filed away until now. The album is anything but uniform, ranging from 
New Age-y to jazzy, to even dance numbers, exploring all kinds of 
strange worlds and soundscapes. 

Horror fans will be looking for Goblin comparisons and there are a 
few to be found, particularly on the spacey "Gentle Robbery,” the men- 
acing “Black Dog" and the proggy "Lost My Camera.” That said, on its 
own, Creates doesn't exactly sound like a horror album. But in a way 
that shouldn't be surprising. Had the members of Goblin never metAr- 

„ gento, it’s likely the group 

fiUA would have continued to 


a continued to 

8xist without ever being 
associated with the genre, 
o The reality is, any one of 

, 'w tracks on Creatures 

could be applied to film; 
./' it's up to the listener to 

imagine what their visual 
impact might be. Guarini 
waxes eloquently on this 
f-W-tUit- . point. 

“Music by itself cannot be horror; the horror is inside ourselves while 
we listen. Anything can be scary. A music box playing a lullaby can be 
very scary - see Suspiria for example. Would you consider Suspiria's 
main theme scary if you didn’t associate it with the movie? Anything 
can be horror. Silence can be horror. I could have arranged the album 
using more elements identified as 'horror,' like a dark choir, but I didn’t 


ceptional Chiidren of the Corn-influ- 
enced record sticker, making this a 
short (all thirteen tracks are over in 
less than thirteen minutes), sweet 
and bloody good addition tor your 
shelves. AVL 


want to go too far from the initial nature of my compositions. It’s the 
listener’s soundtrack. We need to explore, experiment and risk; we can’t 
keep using stereotypes.” 

If you're interested in exploring for yourself. Creatures from a Drawer 
can be yours at backtothefudda.com/shop 

AARON VON LUPTON 
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X KE AMERICAN WEST HAS LONG CAR- 
RIED A MYTHIC QUALITY. EXISTING AS 
MUCH AS AN IDEA AS A LANDSCAPE. 
BECKONING PEOPLE EVER ONWARD IN SEARCH 
OF ADVENTURE. REINVENTION AND RICHES. 

Some pioneers lound their fortunes, but just as many - probabiy more - met 
with heartache, failure, even death. Despite the frontier’s darkness, or perhaps 
because of it, Ryan Sollee, the lyricist, singer and guitarist for The Builders 
and The Butchers, has long heard the West's siren song. 

“I really love the West because it was one of the last places on Earth where 
there was a feeling of undiscovered hope, but 
usually this fumed into disappointment," he says. 

“I think it’s interesting that so many of our recent 
relatives were willing to cast everything off and 
go out into the unknown void of the West.” 

The West has been the setting for many of the 
songs on the group’s three studio albums, begin- 
ning in 2007. But on the Portland, Oregon, band’s 
newest outing, Western Medicine, it’s the sole 
focus. Sollee says that reviewers have pegged his 
main influence as novelist Cormac McCarthy, 
though he actually only read the author for the first 
time in preparation for the new album. Now, after 
the singer steeped himself in the fear and loathing . 

of McCarthy’s Biood Meridian, The Road and Wo ■ i 

^ Country for Oid Men, the author’s shadow 
■ stretches right across Western Werf/cw, through 
songs such as "Blood Runs Cold," Desert Is on Fire’’ and “Hell Fre Mountain," 
While its themes and lyrics may be dark as midnight, the band's music is 
an uptempo, even Joyous, roots/Americana blend descended from centuries- 
old murder ballads, call-and-response field songs, and blues and gospel, 
“The majority of really good folk, blues and gospel songs are really dark," 
Sollee says. "Many of the songs, just like children’s stories, have been edited 
and softened over time, but if there is something I’d like to be remembered 
for, it’s being a part of the tradition of storytellers that talked about the dark- 
ness we all have inside.’’ 



Since their earliest days as street performers, the group - which also com- 
prises Justin Baier, Willy Kunkle, Ray Rude and Harvey Tumbleson - has played 
traditional instruments, including acoustic guitar, mandolin and banjo. Previous 
albums were recorded in a style that's rare these days: The Builders and 
Butchers played together in the studio, laying down the songs live, with little 
overdubbing (most modern albums are mixed together from individually 
recorded instrumental and vocal tracks). Western Medicine, however, breaks 
with these traditions to include electric guitar; it was ateo recorded in the more 
conventional manner. 

“Because of the largeness of the songs, we knewv/e’d be mixing a lot and 
didn't want to sacrifice any of the sounds, so we 
did each of the instruments piece by piece,” ex- 
plains Sollee. 

The recording technique may be different, but 
Western Medicine is j,ust as infectious as the 
group’s previous albums, with songs that are more 
textured and dramatic, almost epic. And that epic ' 
feel certainly comes through in the band’s album 
art, by Portland artist Lukas Ketner, which features 
a surreal apocalyptic landscape with a lava-spew- 
Ing mountain mine, flaming .oilfields, crumbling 
railway tracks, a graveyard and various mutai^s 
and monsters. ^ 

mk ••• Despite creating roots/Americana music these 

days, Sollee originally played in a punirband when 
he moved to Portland from Alaska, which may ex- 
plain that anarchic streak. But even then he wasn’t 
listening to heavy music. "[A friend] introduced me to a bunch of old pre- 
1 950s blues and gospel field recordings ... I totally fell in love-with it and 
started writing songs." 

Whether inspired by the West, roots music or the old, weird stories that res- 
onate throughout that culture, Sollee is drawn to all things macabre, morbid 
and monstrous - and sees it as the way to capture listeners. 

“An amazing dark painting or drawing affects me much more than some- 
thing beautiful,” he says, “What's important to me is that an audience is en- 
gaged, For me, the best way to engage folks is with dark story songs,” 9 
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RESIDENT EVIL: 
REVELATIDNS 

RESrOyfET'EV! 

Xbox 360, PS3, WIi II, PC 


Capcom 


Last year was a big one for 

Ei 

the Resident Eviltranchise. Not 
only did it see the theatrical re- 

lease of Resident Evil: RetriDu- 
tion, but gamers were also 

inundated with three different titles to choose from: RES, 






RE: Operation Raccoon Cttyar\a RE: Revelations. Though it 
had orfgfnally been released solely for the Nintendo 3DS, 
Revelations fared so much better than its multi-platform 
counterparts that the folks at Capcom decided to spice it 
up a bit and port it out to the home console market. 


yourself In deep trouble, with your head detached moans of some abhorrent creature lurking up 


Set mainly on the high seas, the action takes place be- from your shoulders. ahead . And that’s a good thing because the voice 

tween RE4 and RES. It’s your mission to explore a creepy That said, there are some scary new creatures in acting and dialogue are completely atrocious, 
old cruise ship, the SS Queen Zenobia, as you track II Veltro, ttijs outing, including the Wall Blister, a huge bama- Frankly, I’d much rather be scared by the sounds 

a terrorist organization threatening to release a new strain cle-looking thing that sprouts multiple claws to ofthecreakingshipthanlistentooneofthechar- 

of the T-VIrus on the world. shred you into gooey chunks. But where this game acters repeatedly and irritatingly go on about her 

The franchise returns to its horror-survival roots, with really succeeds is with its eerie soundscapes and ’sweet ass." 

gameplay focussing less on manic monster battles and foreboding environments. It's hard not to feel com- Overall, however, Capcom hasdoneawonder- 
more on solving puzzles and investigating your surround- pietely terrified as you’re exploring the dark, ful Job of updating this handheld title to the con- 

ings. Limited ammunition means that you can’t treat this cramped crew quarters of the vessel or the devas- sole format, and fans of the franchise will be 

game like a shooting gallery or else you’re going to find fated city of Terragrigip while hearing the ominous thrilled by the return to true terror. Whoever said 

««*«« I HtADSHOISEEBIE SOUNDSCAPE. HAUNTING ENVIFDNMENTS,STIltlNGSTDRYUNE ‘survrval horror video games are dead obviously 

I MISFIRES:ATPOCIOUSVaiCEACTING,ABITREPETITIVE.TaaMANYFLASI«ACKS ; hasn t played this one. 

f; ANDREW LEE 


U mmmrnm I HEAOSHOIS. EERIE SOUNDSCAPE HAUNTING ENVIPONMENTS, STRONG STDRYUNE 
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If you can overlook this game’s nonsensical premise 
that a skeleton would be afraid of ghosts, Mansion Run 
Is a frightfully fun, albeit quick, side-scrolling game for your IDevIce. Inspired 
by the 2-0 retro console games of the late '80s, this “endless runner" has 
you, a finely dressed skeleton named Bones Wellington, fleeing from ghosts 
while jumping between four floors of a haunted mansion, all while avoiding 
possessed furniture and coilecting bones. 

Every hundred bones you rack up gains you a random power up (invinci- 
bility, slow motion or ghost repellant) that you can use when times get tough. 
(Spoiler: the ghosts never actually catch you, but you do get hurt when you 
run into the furniture.) 

The game is setto a nostalgic chiptune soundtrack that tits perfectly with 
its 16-bit graphics, and at 99 cents It’s got the right price point. Unfortu- 
nately, though certainly fun while if lasts. Mansion Run's spooky novelty 
fades fairly quickly. What you see in the first few minutes Is what you get. 
No surprises here. 

. . JESSASOBCZUK 


fitJl EEEARSE DRIVER 3D 

Athaiusios Roflkas 

I IPhone, iPod Touch, iPad 


If driving a hearse is anything like Hearse Driver 3D, it’s 
hard work indeed, especially when your corpse Is constantly 
trying to escape out the back. 

The objective here seems fairly simple: gel the body to the graveyard before 
time runs out, and drive carefully, as the corpse gets tossed loose with even the 
slightest bump or turn. 

In arcade mode, you must race to the boneyard while avoiding traffic and ob- 
stacles, which proves to be pretty damned challenging. In free mode it's even 
easlerto lose the corpse, so easy, in fact, that you may begin to suspect (as I did) 
that he’s actually trying to escape. 

The game boasts a huge map, though you may not get the chance to see much 
of It before your dead cargo goes flying. If you manage to collect some coins during 
your drives, you can upgrade your coffin [leopard print, anyone?), your ride or even 
your corpse (have the honour of bringing a pumpkinhead to his final resting place). 

Frustrating? Extremely. Fun? Not exactly, but still somehow surprisingly ad- 
dictive. 

, , JESSASOBCZUK 
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T ew subjects better suit the short story format 
than horror, where a sense of the macabre is 
buiit quickly, then capped with a grisiy denoue- 
ment, often coming unexpectediy and frequentiy 
with a twist. The puip-ish appeai of cheap paperbacks 
featuring lurid cover art, which British pubiisher Pan had 
been successfuiiy utiiizing since its inception in 1944, 
ient itseif perfectiy to tales of terror. Knowing this, the 
company's sales director at the time, Raiph Vernon- 
Hunt, approached Pan’s top editor, Ciarence Paget, with 
a pitch for a collection of horror stories, asking whether 
Paget knew anyone who could bring it together. He did. 

Enter Herbert Van Thai, an old friend of Paget, who en- 
thusiasticaiiy embraced the Idea and set about working 
on the first volume of what wouid become the longest 
running coiiection of horror anthologies in publishing 
history. 

Initially Van Thai gleaned his material from previous 
collections such as the Not at Night seties, which had 
been popular from the mid-1 920s through to the 1 930s. 

(Not at Night had found its inspiration in stories first 
published in American magazine Weird Tales.) a re- 
sult, the stories in the early editions of the Pan Book of 
Horror Stories senes were nearly all reprints. Such ar- 
chaic and innocent-sounding gems as George Relding 
Eliot’s tale of ohental ferror “The Copper Bowl’’ and Peter 
Fleming’s account of lycanthropy in England’s West 
Country (“The Kill”) were stories which, having first ap- 
peared in 1 928 and 1 936 respectively, sbll retained their 
ability to induce disquiet in the unwary reader. Even in 
the anthology’s early years, however, there was a pep- 
pering of contemporary titles that would go on to be- 
come genre classics. Muriel Spark’s “The Portobello 
Road” (concerning the ghost of a girl called Needle, 
whose body is found in a haystack and who lingers on 
in order to haunt her killer), which had appeared a year 
earlier in her own collection The Go-Away Bird, and 
Joan Aiken’s “Jugged Hare" (in which a hunting-ob- 
sessed husband extracts unorthodox though fitting re- 
venge on his unfaithful wife) were both included in the 
debut Pan Book of Horror Stories in 1959, reminding 
readers that terror could be found in the moat mun- 
dane of situations and places. 

< . The tone of the books - which shared a sense of twisted deprav- 
f'l.' , ity with the compilation frightfilms being produced by British stu- 
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dios such as Amicus and Tyburn around the same period 



- soon caught the attention of a public eager for 
quality horror fiction. As the series progressed, Van 
Thai began to include more work from fresh and 
emerging writers. Stories by authors such as Dulcie 
Gray - an established British actress who became 
a regular contributor after writing volume seven's 
“The Fur Brooch” (an unpleasant warning against 
spurning unwanted matrimonial advances) - took a 
more straightforward, visceral approach to horror, 
and were soon making up the sole content of the 
books. 

Over time, both the stories and covers continued 
to move away from the subtle and suggestive to 
focus Increasingly on the unpleasant and outright 
sadistic. Where the first Pan Book of Horror Stories 
had featured a drawing of a black cat on the front 
(pictured, top), which implied more than it showed, 
later volumes displayed doctored photos of rotting 
corpses, severed hands and human faces with 
flayed and burning skin. It was these changes in di- 
rection that were partly responsible for the decline 
in the popularity of the series in the 1 980s - even if 
they were simply an attempt to capitalize on chang- 
ing tastes. 

Not surprisingly, during its decades-long run, the 
Pan Book of Horror Stories senes spawned numer- 
ous imitations. The most famous of these were rival 
publisher Fontana's own collection of horror books 
that ran to an impressive fifteen editions. Familiarity, 
as they say, breeds contempt and, despite Pan’s at- 
tempts to inject new life into the series by introduc- 
ing contributors such as Stephen King, the 
now-legendary horror anthologies passed their hey- 
day. By the time Paget took over the editorship fol- 
lowing the death of Van Thai in 1983, the rot had set 
in, with the last book (volume 30) released in 1 989. 

This may not be the end of the story, however. The 
influence of the series can be seen by such revered 
purveyors of menace as Clive Barker and Philip Pull- 
man crediting the books for shaping their interest 
'y in the genre, whilst original copies of the paper- 
backs are now highly collectible. Perhaps the 
ultimate accolade came with the reissue in 2010 of fhe first Pan 
Book of WomorSfor/es, complete with original cover art, proving . 
that the series is not dead but just taking a well-earned rest. ^ 
CLEAVER PAHERSON 
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“TERRIFYING, EXHILARATING 

AND RELENTLESSLY ENTERTAINING” 

- Chris Tilly, IGN 
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